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XIV.—THE EXPIATORY NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. * 


For two centuries, Evangelical Protestantism has had no great 
dogmatie theologians. The men who were strong enough to 


re] 
. 


reorganize the whole theory and contents of the Christian revela- 
tion, and whose vast and massive theological “systems,” gave a 
shelter and refuge to the religious thought of the most powerful 
nations of Christendom, when all faith was imperiled by the 
tempests of the Reformation, have left no successors. Isolated 
doctrines have been laboriously investigated; the history of im- 
portant controversies has been illustrated with consummate 
learning; but all the great achievements of modern Protestant 
theology have been in the departments of criticism and exegesis. 
In our own country the race of dogmatic theologians disappeared 
with the men who drew up the Westminster Confession and the 
Savoy Declaration. 

But during the last two hundred years there have been funda- 
mental changes in the general intellectual condition of Europe; 
and the history of the church proves, that whenever Christendom 
passes through any great intellectual revolution, dogmatic ereeds 
are inevitably subjected to rigorous revision. The theology of 
the Reformers and their immediate successors is beginning to 
show the operation of the silent forces of decay. In many parts 
of Protestant Europe it is sinking into ruins; and everywhere 
the work of reconstruction is necessary, if the Protestantism of 
the next century is to havea theology at all. Reconstruction, 
we say, is necessary—not repair. The philosophical methods of 


the present century are new; its exegesis is new; and, although 
we believe that none of the great articles of, the Evangelical 
ereed will be finally rejected, theological systems must. be rebuilt 
from their foundations. There is nothing in this to occasion 


astonishment or dismay. The scientific theology of every age is 
the result of two factors; one of them is divine and permanent, 
the other human and variable. The truths of revelation—these 
are eternal; the philosophical methods which determine the form 





*From the British Quarterly Review, October, 1867. 
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in which they shall be conceived and defined—these change with 
the changing thoughts of men. 

In the development of the doctrine of the Atonement, the inti- 
mate relations between Philosophy and Christian Dogmatics are 
strikingly illustrated. It is, however, a mistake contradicted by 
the whole history of the thought of Christendom, to maintain 
that the idea of a Vicarious Sacrifice originated in any philo- 
sophical theory of the moral government of the universe; the 
“idea” has remained constant while theories of the universe have 
changed. The conception of an atonement, so far from being 
the creation of scientific theology, has been one of its greatest 
difficulties. The great problem of a long succession of theolo- 
gians has been to show the harmony between ethical principles 
accepted as fundamental, and a Fact which the Church asserted 
to be supernaturally revealed, and which seemed the answer to 
some of the most passionate demands of man’s moral nature. 
The difficulty has been to construct a theory of the moral uni- 
verse which should afford a scientific basis for the acknowledged 
necessity, in order to accomplish human redemption, of the incar- 
nation and death of the Son of God. 

The problem was originated not by Philosophy, but by Faith. 
Faith has persistently maintained that Christ was an Expiatory 
Sacrifice ; she has asked philosophy, not to prove that expiation 
was necessary, but to give an account of God’s moral govern- 
ment in which the necessity should be recognized. Faith has 
persistently maintained that the sins of men are pardoned be- 
zause Christ died; she has asked philosophy, not to prove the 
atoning efficacy of Christ’s death, but to explain it. Whether 
solved or not, the problem remains ; the failure of Philosophy to 
construct a theory, does not disturb the confidence of Faith in 
the fact. In our own times the doctrine is in danger, not 
because modern exegesis has successfully impeached the proot’ 
that our Lord himself, and his apostles tanght that his death 
on the cross is the immediate ground of human forgiveness, but 
because the theories of the relation and of the death of Christ to 
the divine government and to the moral condition of mankind, 
which satisfied the intellectual necessities of Europe two centu- 
ries ago, are now aftirmed to be untenable; and no later theory 
has secured general acceptance. It must also be acknowledged, 
that while modern exegetical methods have left the scriptural 
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argument as conclusive as it was in the time of the great system- 
atic theologians, the mode of treating the argument is altogether 
new. . 

In a recent article * we criticised at some length what, for the 
sake of convenience and courtesy we called the * Moral Theory ” 
of the Atonement; we propose now, to indicate the kind of 
evidence, which may be alleged for the Fact that the Death of 
Christ was an Expiatory Sacrifice for human sin; and we shall 
attempt to show that the expiatory theory is in harmony with 
our profoundest conceptions of the relations of God and man to 
the eternal law of righteousness. 

From the nature of this investigation our first appeal must be 
to the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
Those who believe that he came to reveal God, and that he was 
“God manifest in the flesh,” must accept without question what- 
ever he taught; and, apart altogether from any theory of the 
inspiration of the apostolic epistles, it must be granted—if the 
apostles were commissioned by him to preach the Christian 
faith—that they were not likely to misinterpret his teaching, on 
any of the graver questions relating to the salvation of our race. 

In asserting that the authority of Christ is final we do not 
mean to imply that the moral and spiritual faculties of man are 
to be paralyzed in the presence of a supernatural revelation. We 
cannot anticipate any contradiction between the voice of God 
within us and the voice of God speaking to us from without. 
The nature ef man is older than both the Testaments; and the 
laws written on the heart are not repealed, either by Jewish or 
Christian prophets. The same God that became incarnate in 
Christ, and that dwelt as the Spirit of truth in the apostles, made 
us in his own image and breathed into us his own life. It is, 
indeed, reasonable to expect that we shall discover very much in 
the last and highest revelation of the divine character and will, 
that onr own moral powers had not enabled us to anticipate; but 
to imagine it possible for any controversy to arise between the 
original revelation of God to the human conscience and his reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ, is to forget that both came from one source, 
and that this fountain cannot send forth sweet water and bitter. 

It is also reasonable to expect that the last and completest 





*On “ The Moral Theory of the Atonement ;’ See Tueotoaicat Ecrecric, vol. iv, 
pp. 864-409, 
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expression of the moral light of God will so exalt and develope 
the moral life of man, that what must be received at first on his 
bare authority, without the support, thongh not in violation of 
our natural, moral and religious perceptions, will gradually be 
recognized as indissolubly associated with the elementary princi- 
ples of our religious faith. Nor has any moral truth obtained a 
firm and secure hold of man’s intellect and heart, until it has 
ceased to rest on authority, and has been firmly rooted among 
the original and indestructible convictions of man’s moral nature. 

It is necessary, however, to define the legitimate province of 
the moral sense—to use a brief and useful, though by no means 
unobjectionable term for the sum of our moral perceptions, and 
for the faculty or faculties of which they are the product; no 
revelation claiming to be divine, which is in hostility to our 
necessary moral convictions, can command our acceptance ; but 
it does not follow that we are able to perceive the moral rea- 
sons of every act of the divine government. Our faculties are 
equal to the exigencies of our position; they enable us to appre- 
tiate the moral glory of God’s attributes; to repose an intelligent 
trust in his equity and goodness; to recognize in the general 
order of the universe the supremaey of a righteous will. But 
as we are not called to the administration of functions which are 
the prerogative of the infinite and eternal God, there are a thou- 
sand questions which we are unable to resolve, in relation to his 
government of moral beings. [for instance, we may pronounee, 
confidently, that as there are gradations in human guilt, there 
ought to be gradations in human punishment, and our moral na- 
ture may resent the singular theory, that because every sin, even 
the slightest, is an offence against an infinite God, it deserves an 
infinite penalty; but we cannot fix the precise amount of suffer- 
ing which it is just to inflict for any particular sin. We have no 
calculus to determine the right relations between wickedness and 
misery. That in every case there is a limit to retribution beyond 
which equity will not pass, we are sure; where the limit lies in 
any case, we cannot tell. Our moral sense discovers such over- 
whelming evidence of the righteousness of God that we are able 
to rest quietly in the conviction, that when the divine acts trans- 
cend ow powers, God is righteous still. 

We are prepared, therefore, reverently to acknowledge the 
claims of God on our confidence where we are unable to pene- 
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trate into the real moral ground of his acts. Hence, those theo- 
logians oceupy a perfectly tenable position, who maintain, that 
although no satisfactory theory of expiation may ever have been 
constructed, yet we are bound by God’s authority, to accept the 
fact that the forgiveness of human sin is conditional on the death 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. We may be unable to perceive even 
the necessity of expiation, or how, if necessary, the death of 
Christ could effect it ; and yet if there be clear and authoritative 
indications that Christ died to render the infliction of the penalty 
of past sin unnecessary, as well as to originate new motives to 
future holiness, we have no right to say that the purpose of his 
death is exhausted in its moral effect upon the heart of man. 
The relations of Christ’s sufferings to God’s moral government 
may be involved in impenetrable mystery; it may be impossible 
to develope the philosophy of the Atonement; yet there may be 
irresistible proof that the death of the incarnate Son of God was 
a response to imperious claims of the eternal law of righteousness, 
and not merely the final appeal of the divine love to the con- 
science and affections of the human race. 

Neither on one side nor the other can this controversy be 
closed by an appeal to our moral intuitions alone. Unless our 
knowledge of God makes it absolutely irreconcilable with his 
character, that the death of Christ should be remission of human 
sin, we must inquire whether there is adequate evidence that 
men are pardoned because Christ died ; our inability to construct 
a philosophy of the Atonement does not invalidate the fact. 
On the other hand, though it may be shown that the theory of 
expiation is in harmony with the divine attributes, the fact of 
expiation is not demonstrated. The existence of angels is not 
proved by showing that it is perfectly consistent with all we 
know of God, that he should have created such intelligences as 
we suppose angels to be, neither is the fact that Christ’s death 
was expiatory established by any theory harmonizing the idea of 
expiation with our conceptions of God’s moral character. In the 
determination of this question, as of many others, exegesis lies 
at the foundation of Dogmatic Theology. The fact must be 
given by authority, though the theory is framed by philosophy. 

The first question, therefore, to be determined is, whether 
Christ himself and his apostles, represented his death on the 
cross as only the last and heaviest calamity, which came upon 
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him from human malice and ingratitude, and therefore the 
supreme test at once of his constancy and courage in doing the 
will of God, and of his love for the human race; or whether 
they also represented it as having mysterious and altogether 
unique relations to the pardon of sin. In the divine thought, is 
the death of Christ directly connected with the release of men 
from the penalties of moral transgression? There ought to be 
no inseparable difficulty in arriving at a clear and final answer 
to such a question as this. 

It is, of course, quite beyond the seope of this article to present 
even a summary of the proof which appears to us to demonstrate 
that our Lord himself regarded his death as expiatory, and that 
this conception of the crucifixion was wrought into the very 
structure of apostolic thought. Nor do we very much believe in 
the conclusive force of “ proof-texts.” No doubt there are a few 
very unambiguous passages which may be quoted for every one 
of the great articles of the Catholic faith; and, perhaps, as many 
can be quoted for this as for any other. But the New Testament 
was not written to supply passages which should constitute a 
short and easy refutation of heresy and demonstration of truth. 
If any one asks us for proof of the divinity of our Lord, we point 
to his own life, as presented in the gospels, and to the whole 
type of religious thought and feeling exhibited in the Epistles. 
And if we are asked for proof that the doctrine of expiation was 
held by the founders of the Christian faith, we answer, ‘“ Read 
the history and discourses of our Lord, and the writings of the 
apostles, Peter, Paul and John.” Many of the “ proof-texts” of 
earlier theologians seem to us worthless, but we think we recog- 
nize the presence of the doctrine in almost every page of the New 
Testament. What we propose to do, is to select, by way of illus- 
trating thetrue method of this inquiry, a few fragments of evi- 
dence which may dispose some of our readers, who have rejected 
the idea of expiation, to read the New Testament for themselves, 
in order to learn whether or not it is really there. 

It is admitted by all who are parties to this controversy, that 
human salvation includes the recovery of man’s nature from evil 
by the communication of the divine life, as well as the remission 
of sin. In the preaching of our Lord, these two elements are 
seldom separated. It was hardly possible, indeed, that he 
should distinctly enunciate the special benefits which were to be 
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conferred as the results of his crucifixion while he was claiming 
the loyal trust and obedience of the Jewish people as their Mes- 
siah. Ie accepted, as the basis of his ministry, the history of 
the nation. Through sixteen hundred years the descendants of 
Abraham had been expecting his coming; inspired prophecies, 
bitter sufferings, hopes which sometimes kindled into frenzy, 
disappointments which sometimes sunk into blank despair, had 
intensified the longing of the elect race for the manifestation of 
the kingdom of heaven. It was in him that the divine idea, 
which was the explanation of their national constitution, and of 
all the strange vicissitudes of preternatural glory, and of almost 
preternatural misery through which the nation had passed, 
was to be fulfilled. That idea had been most imperfectly appre- 
hended by the noblest saints; by the mass of the people it had 
been altogether missed. But the passion it had awakened was 
most real and powerful ; and to this passion, though it clung to 
the hope of a kingdom founded on force, and rich in all seeular 
splendors, Christ appealed. From the very first, however, he 
indicated the real nature of the kingdom he had come to estab- 
lish. Ile promised no material wealth, but charged men to lay 
up for themselves treasures in heaven, and reminded a scribe- 
who wished to become his disciple, that the “Son of man had not 
where to lay his head.” Ile intimated that his followers were 
not to assert his authority by arms, but were to be “ the light of 
the world,” and “the salt of the earth; that their service was 
to be the service of prophets, not of soldiers; and that they 
would be reviled and persecuted, as other prophets before them 
had been. The laws he proclaimed as the foundation of. his 
kingdom were a clear declaration of its spiritual character; they 
were laws reaching to the secret thoughts and impulses of the 
heart, and were such as no secular tribunals could administer. 
He taught that the kingdom of God was not to win any sudden 
victories; that it was to be inseparably associated with the 
divine “ word,” speaking to the souls of men, and that that word 
was not to have irresistible power, but was to be like seed, much 
of which is fruitless altogether, and the rest fruitful in various 
measures. When the excited people wanted to make him king, 
he escaped from them into mountain solitudes. But. still he 
preached that the kingdom of heaven, which the Jewish race had 
been waiting for, was “at hand.” Te charged all who heard 
him to repent, that they might be ready to enter into it. The 
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substance of his own preaching was the substance of the preach- 
ing of his twelve apostles and of the seventy, whom he sent “ two 
and two before his face into every city and place whither he him- 
self would come.” It was open to the nation to receive him. 
No divine decree compelled them to erucify the Christ; nor did 
our Lord ever address them as though they were predestined to 
commit that awful crime. Jad they acknowledged lis claims, 
the history of the world and of the universe would have taken a 
direction about which it is in vain for us to speculate ; but he did 
not madden them into guilt by speaking to them of his death as 
irrevocably determined; he did not assume the attitude of a re- 
jected Savior until men had virtually rejected him. To have told 
them from the first, that the evil deed to which they were drift- 
ing would be so worked into the complicated scheme of God's 
government, as to result in the expiation of the sin of all man- 
kind, would not have been to treat them fairly. While they 
were still free he recognized their freedom. 

It may be hastily inferred that these remarks are intended to 
introduce an apology for the absence in our Lord’s own teaching 
of any clear evidence for a vicarious atonement. But they are 
hardly less necessary to the case of our opponents than to our 
own. As little is said by Christ about the moral power of his 
death as about its expiatory value, though the supreme signifi- 
eance of his crucifixion in apostolic teaching cannot be disputed or 
ignored. Let it be granted that the expiatory theory is baseless, 
still it is the death of Christ by which we are “crucified to the 
world ;” and if the governmental relations of his death are seldom 
referred to by our Lord, it is equally true that he seldom refers to 
its mystical and spiritual effects. ILow could he develope the 
theory of his sufferings, while it was still within the province of 
the will of the Jewish people to confess that he was “ God mani- 
fest in the flesh,’ and to crown him with adoration and love 
instead of with thorns? Iis lips were closed even to his disei- 
ples; and when, as the crisis drew on, he told them that he was 
to be “delivered to the Gentiles,” and “mocked and spitefully 
entreated, and spit upon,” that they would scourge him and put 
him to death, the disciples seem to have been incapable of receiv- 
ing any just impression of what he meant; “they understood 
none of these things, and this saying was hid from them, neither 
knew they the things which were spoken.” If they could not 
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grasp the fact of the crucifixion, it would have been useless to 
give elaborate explanations of its purpose. We should not, 
therefore, look for passages in his teaching, explicitly affirming 
the doctrine, but for passages which show that he himself thought 
of lis death as an expiation. 

We should read the four gospels, not as if they were the ab- 
stract of a theological system in which we might expect to find 
dogmatie definitions, but as being the record of a life in which 
the thoughts of one, who could not teach men all he knew be 
‘ause they were not able to bear it, are incidentally revealed. 

Now it is evident that to Christ’s own mind the dark events 
which he predicted, at first obscurely, but afterwards in words 
which look like his history rather than prophecy, were present 
from the beginning, and it is equally evident that he regarded his 
future sufferings and death as having the profoundest moral sig- 
nificance, 

We pass over express statements and incidental references 
which deserve careful notice, and which admit of being developed 
into very striking illustrations of Christ’s conceptions of the pur- 
pose and effects of his crucifixion, and limit our criticism to his 
words at the institution of the Lord’s Supper. These are spe- 
cially important, because associated with one of the. two great 
symbolic ordinances of the Christian Church. They must have 
been unintelligible at the time to the apostles, although they were 
remembered very vividly afterwards: “ This is my blood of the 
new covenant which is shed for many for-the remission of sins.” 
Deny the fact of expiation, and these words are an inexplica- 
ble paradox. In the crucitixion of Christ, the worst passions of 
the worst men were confederate to effect the blackest deed in the 
history of the world. It was treachery, perjury, murder, all in 
one. It was terribly punished. The traitor who betrayed his 
Lord with a kiss died a terrible death, and has been condemned 
to eternal infamy. The men who cried, “ Ilis blood be upon us 
and upon our children,” surrendered in Pilate’s judgment hall 
the hope and glory of their race; and their imprecation sur- 
rounded Jerusalem with armies, and has made their descendants 
wanderers over the earth for nearly two thousand years. And 
yet Christ said that his blood was shed “ for the remission of sins.” 
How could the supreme act of human wickedness—an act which 
cried for vengeance, and was awfully avenged—have been directly 
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connected by our Lord with “ the remission of sins,” if within the 
range of human passions there had not been a divine purpose 
which accomplished itself by the “ wicked hands” of wicked men, 
who knew not what they did? Was the perfect innocence of the 
victim, which aggravated the crime, a reason for pardoning the 
sins of a race capable of committing it? When wickedness is 
guilty of its most appalling outrage against human sanctity and 
divine law, does the displeasure of God relent, and does he lay 
his thunders by? If Moses had been crucified by the idolaters at 
the foot of Sinai, would that have been a ground for blotting out 
the previous and future guilt of the weak and inconstant race he 
was sent to redeem? Did the personal dignity of Christ, as 
**God manifest in the flesh,” destroy the moral offense of his 
murderers, and transform it into an act of sublime and heroie 
virtue? The words are an insoluble mystery unless we believe 
that, in “the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God,” 
the very crime which was to bring upon the Jewish people the 
most awful temporal doom, was to be the means of expiating the 
sin of the world. 

It may be suggested that our Lord meant that he had known 
from the first the agony and the shame which were before him; 
and that his constancy “even unto death,” in proclaiming to man- 
kind the divine mercy, revealing the divine life, and sharing the 
miseries of man’s earthly condition, would so touch the hearts of 
millions, that they would repent of sin and forsake it, trust God 
and turn to him; and that then they would receive the divine 
pardon. IIad he said this, it would have been true; but he did 
not say this. Those to whom he was speaking could not have 
suspected that he meant this. They were Jews, and under their 
law “ without shedding of blood there was no remission,” though 
there might be repentance: repentance might prompt a man to 
offer the sacrifice, but remission was the effect of the sacrifice ; 
aud our Lord’s language was studiously chosen to associate pardon 
and “blood” under the “new covenant,” just as they had been 
associated under the old. 

How the crucifixion of Christ conld in any sense take the place 
of the ancient sacrifices; how the crime of rejecting him and 
putting him to death could have any relation to the pardon of 
sin, the apostles at the time must have been quite unable to con- 
ceive. They caught the words; they received the impression 
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which the words naturally produced; but it was not until after- 
wards that the sacrificial and expiatory character of the death of 
their Master, could have become at all clear to them. Whether 
they ever developed any theory of the relation of Christ’s passion 
to the divine government and the forgiveness of human sin, may 
be fairly questioned ; but that, having been disciplined by the 
Jewish law to connect God’s pardon with an expiatory sacrifice, 
they came to recognize in the crucifixion of our Lord the true and 
effectual sacrifice for the sin of the human race, admits, as we be- 
lieve, of irresistible demonstration. They may have had no phi- 
losophy of the atonement; but that the remission of sins is the 
direct result of Christ’s death, is one of the most characteristie ar- 
ticles of their creed. 

It is not contended that the relation of the death of Christ to 
human forgiveness was as fully apprehended, even by the apostles 
themselves, at the moment of the deseent of the Holy Ghost on 
the day of Pentecost, as it was afterwards. The promise that 
when “the Spirit of Truth” came, he would “ guide” them “inte 
all the truth,” does not imply that everything would be revealed 
at once; no intelligent and eandid reader of the New Testament 
will deny that the supernatural revelation to the apostles gradu- 
ally became broader, deeper, and more distinct. The evidence of 
this may be regarded as imperfect, because Luke has not recorded 
in his history of the earlier years of the church the teaching given 
by Peter and Paul to those who already acknowledged Jesus as 
the Christ. With rare exceptions, the discourses of the apostles 
contained in the Acts, were addressed to those who were ignorant 
of the Christian faith, or hostile to it; but the theory that every- 
thing was as clear to inspired men from the first moment of their 
inspiration as it ever was afterwards, is wholly inconsistent with 
the growth of doctrine which ean be traced in the Epistles them- 
selves.* 
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But from the first, the apostles insisted on the suffering 
Christ as a necessary part of God’s conception of his history, and 
as indispensable to the actual scheme of the divine government 
of mankind. They did not represent his death as an obstacle to 
the establishment of his kingdom—an obstaele which God had 
surmounted by raising him from the dead; but they constantly 








* See this finely traced in Bernard’s “ 3ampton Lecture,” 1864, on The Progress 
of Doctrine in the New Testament. 
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reiterated the argument of our Lord himself from ‘“ Moses and the 
prophets,” and asked, “Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory ?” 

When the nultitude came together on the day of Pentecost, 
excited and amazed by the new miraculous gifts suddenly confer- 
red upon the followers of Jesus of Nazareth, Peter’s first impulse 
was to show that these gifts had been predicted, and that the re- 
surrection of the Messiah from whom they came had been pre- 
dicted also ; but as soon as his hearers, “ pricked in their heart,” 
and terrified at having put the Messiah to death, exclaimed, “ Men, 
brethren, what shall we do?’ Peter answered, ‘ Repent and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins;” the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah 
—an acknowledgment to be visibly and publicly expressed by 
submission to Christian baptism—was to be immediately followed 
by the divine pardon. When brought before the council, and 
charged with intending to bring this man’s “ blood ” upon the 
rulers of the nation, Peter told the high priest that God had ex- 
alted Jesus “to be a Prince and Saviour,” to give “ repentance 
and remission of sins.” Te had previously told them that there 
is “none other name given under heaven whereby we must be 
saved.” 

When Philip met the servant of Candace, Queen of the Ethio- 
pians, and “ preached unto him Jesus,” the text of the evangelist 
was that prophecy of Isaial’s which declares most clearly that 
the sufferings of the Messiah were to be the ground of human 
salvation. 

Paul, in the synagogue of Antioch, closed his appeal to the 
ancient history and Scriptures of the Jewish people with these 
empliatic words: “ Be it known unto you, therefore, men, breth- 
ren, that throngh this man is preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins, and by him all that believe are justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” 

These passages are sufficient to show that from the first the 
apostles believed— 

1. That forgiveness is one of the most conspicuous blessings 
promised to those who receive Jesus as the Christ. 

2. That the divine pardon is not the result of the gradual 
escape of the soul from the power of sin, but an immediate re- 
sponse of the divine merey to human faith. 
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3. That forgiveness is granted through his name; what he 

was, what he had done and suffered being the immediate ground 
n which forgiveness rests. 

That the crime of crucifying the Messiah, instead of destroy- 
ing all hope of human salvation, had resulted in investing him 
with the prerogative of conferring the remission of sins. 

It is fully granted that in all this there is no explicit authority 
for the doctrine of expiation ; but have we not in these 3 ASSALES 
the germs of that doctrine? Into what else could preaching of 
this kind have grown? If these rudimentary and unorganized 
statements concerning. the relation of our Lord Jesus Christ to 
the pardon of human sin, are to be developed into a theology, 
must not that theology include an objective atonement ¢ 

The doetrine ought to be still more clearly present in the epis- 
tles, and there ought to be evidence that it gradually assumed 
a more distinct and articulate form in the minds of the inspired 
teachers of the faith. This evidence ought not to rest on the 
uncertain interpretation of isolated expressions, on the precise 
force of doubtful pre positions, on the meaning of an obscure quo- 
tation from the ancient Jewish Scriptures, on the incidental use. 
of an illustration from the ancient Jewish ritual. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered, that as the apostles did not write systematic 
treatises on Christian doctrine, but occasional letters intended to 
mect the accidental circumstances of the churches they had 
founded, it might easily happen that a truth—if it be a truth—so 
fundamental as this might reeeive no full and elaborate treat- 
ment in any of their writings. This, if our hypothesis be true, 
is one of the principles of the doctrine of “ Christ” which every 
church learnt at first, and was not likely ever to forget. Its 
conceptions in reference to other parts of the Christian faith 
might arise and need correction, but in reference to this, mistake 
was hardly possible. That the incarnate God had died to atone 
for the sins of the world, was too startling a declaration not to 
strike deep into the intellect and the heart. Nor was this doc- 
trine likely to be soon perverted. Jewish traditions and Jewish 
pride might originate heresies about the permanent authority of 
the Mosaie law, but not about the necessity of a sacrifiee for sin. 
The former habits of Gentile converts might obscure their moral 
perceptions and make them think lightly of the grossest vices ; 
but they had been used to propitiate their old gods; and 
heathenism itself was friendly to the idea of expiation. The 
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greatest truths were precisely those on which it was least neces- 
sary that the apostles should write elaborately. When Christ had 
left the world for nearly seventy years, St. John had to assert 
the true humanity of our Lord; but we look in vain, in any 
of the earlier epistles, for any exposition ef the truth concern- 
ing our Lord’s person, such as we have of the truth concern- 
ing the resurrection in the first epistle to the Corinthians. 
The divinity and humanity of Christ are ameng those funda- 
mental articles of the Christian creed which the epistles take for 
granted ; they are appealed to, as motives and arguments for 
various Cliristian virtues ; they are implied in the development 
of other doctrines of inferior importance; but, with the exception 
of a sentence or two here and there, they are never formally and 
eategorivally stated. The absence in the apostolic epistles of any 
express and elaborate vindication of a Christian doctrine, may 
be a proof of its impertance. But if the fact of expiation was 
acknowledged at all by the original preachers of the Christian 
faith, it could have had no ebscure er secondary place in their 
conception of the divine government ; it must have affected their 
whole system of religious thought, colored their style, determined 
their moral attitude in relation to the world which it was their 
duty to evangelize. That the doctrine of the Atonement is sup- 
ported by proof of this kind cannot of course be fully shown 
within the limits of this article; but a few passages may be 
selected to illustrate what we mean. 

Let us take, for example, the first epistle of Peter, and without 
exanining the idea which wnderlies the phrase in the very first 
verse, “elect . . . unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus Christ; let us pause at chap. i: 18, “Ye were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your 
vain conversation received by tradition from your fathers, but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot.” This passage is frequently quoted to show 
that redemption does not imply expiation or substitution, since 
the word is used here in connection with a subjective and 
moral deliverance. A deeper consideration of the passage will 
lead to a very different conclusion, The only natural explana- 
tion which can be given of this remarkable phraseology is, that 
in Peter’s judgment, the Gentiles were delivered from their old 
heathen life by a sacrifiee which atoned for their old heathen sins. 
The emphasis which is placed upon “ the blood of Christ, and the 
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representation of him as a lamb without blemish and without 
spot, came from a mind to which the expiatory conception of our 
Lord’s death was always present; such language would never 
have occurred to one who conceived of the sufferings of Christ as 
simply revealing the infinite love of God. Most modern theo- 
logians—even those who believe in expiation—would have said 
that the Gentiles were delivered from leathenism by the discov- 
ery of the folly o 


2 


f idolatry, or by the revelation of the true God 
in the life and death of our Lord Jesus; but St. Peter cannot 
speak of the great moral transition through which they had 
passed without founding it on that expiation which is the true 
ground of their new relations to God. He says they were not 
delivered merely but “redeemed ;” and the precious blood of a 
“Jamb without blemish and without spot” was the means of their 
redemption. 

Explicitly as the passage in chap. ii: 21—25 affirms the fact 
that Christ’s sufferings were vicarious and expiatory, (“ Christ 
also suffered forus. . . . Who his own self bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree. . . . By whose stripes ye were healed),” 
its force is derived as much from what it implies as from what it 
asserts. The apostle is telling Christian slaves to be subject to 
their masters, “not only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward.” “If when ye do well, and suffer for it, ve take it 
patiently, this is acceptable to God. Tor even hereunto were ye 
called: because Christ also suffered for ws, leaving us an example 
that ye should follow his steps: who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth: who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he suffered he threatened not; but committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously : who his own self bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness : by whose stripes ye were healed.” The words 
we have italicised really lie beyond the immediate and direct 
purpose of the passage. They are no necessary part of an appeal 
to Christ’s sufferings, as illustrating the patience with which it is 
our duty to suffer “ wrongfully.” But Peter could not speak of 
the death of Christ as an example, without introducing another 
aspect of it which touches the heart still more deeply, and in- 
spires a passion to please him in all things. Nor should it escape 
notice, that the last clause we have quoted, especially when taken 


in connection with what follows, “Ye were as sheep going 
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astray,” indicates that the great expiatory prophecy in Isaiah was 
vividly present to the apostle’s mind at the moment of writing ; 
his words are an echo of what had been written seven hundred 
years before: “Tle was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and with his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 
have gone astray ; we have turned every one to his own way, 
and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

The passage in chap. iii: 17,18 is equally striking. There 
again, it did not lie in Peter’s way to speak of the death of 
Christ as vicarious. “It is better, if the will of God be so, that 
ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing. For Christ also hath 
once suffered for sins, the just Sor the unjust, that he might bring 
us to God.” This diversion from the direct line in which the 
apostle’s thought was running, is another proof, not only that he 
believed that Christ suffered for sins, but that this particular con- 
ception of Christ’s death had such power over his mind, that he 
could not escape from it, even when the subject on which le was 
writing would have led him to represent Christ’s sufferings only 
under their exemplary aspect. 

Let the first epistle of John be now considered ; it was written 
half a century after the resurrection. Grave evils already dis- 
turbed the church. Portentous doctrinal heresies were threaten- 
ing the very foundations of the faith; already “ that spirit of 
antichrist,” which was revealed in theGnosticism of the next cen- 
tury, was leading Christian men to deny or doubt the reality of 
the incarnation. The hope of the church would be wrecked if 
this were lost. It was because the Eternal Life which was with 
the Tather was manifested in the flesh, so manifested that the 
apostles could declare what they had “heard,” what they had 
“seen,” what their eyes had looked upon, and their “ hands had 
handled of the word of life,” that man had been raised into fel- 
lowship with God. It was because the Eternal Life had really 
dwelt in all believers. This was the supernatural “seed” whieh 
John spoke of as remaining in every one born of God, and which 
made divine sonship not a name merely, but a most wonderful 
fact. The false spiritualism of heresy is confronted and destroyed 
by the development of the true mystery of the incarnation, and it 
is shown that the divine assumption of human nature is the ulti- 
mate ground of the restoration of man to union with God. In 
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the special circumstances which determined the contents of the 
epistle, it would not have been surprising had the relations of 
Christ’s work to the remission of sins received no explicit recogni- 
tion. But no language can be more distinct than that in which 
these relations are aflirmed. The apostle says, “I write unto 
you... because your sins are forgiven you for his name's 
sake.” Ty virtue of the life which comes to us through Christ, 
he that “ is born of God doth not commit sin ;” but, “if any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father,” not merely an interior 
power rising victoriously over the evils which still cling to the 
regenerated soul. The atonement of Christ is represented under 
a form which gives almost perilous emphasis to its objective as- 
pects: He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.” Dr. Bushnell, indeed, 
says that propitiation “supposes, first, a subjective atoning, or 
reconciliation in us: and then, as a further result, that God is ob- 
jectively propitiated or set in a new relation of welcome and 
peace.” * In other words, that which really “propitiates ” God, 
or changes his relations to us, is our repentance, our faith, our 
sanctification. This is what he calls taking off “the pagan color 
of the word.” The process is curious; but the effect is not satis- 
factory. “He is the propitiation for our sins,” becomes an un- 
meaning proposition, unless what Dr. Bushnell calls the “ pagan 
color” is kept on. “ As commonly used by the pagan writers,” 
the word “implies expiation,” + and if it does not imply expia- 
tion here, it is inexplicable that the apostle should have used it. 
The distinction drawn by St. John between the relations of Christ 
as “advocate,” and his relations as “ propitiation,” is noteworthy : 
he is the “advocate” of those who “walk in the light,” but 
whose remaining sins need pardon; he is the “ propitiation ” for 
the sins “of the whole world,” even for the world “ lying in the 
wicked one.” In another passage of the epistle, John himself 
has taken off whatever “pagan color” may have remained in 
the word, but has taken it off without making the word abso- 
lutely colorless, or dyeing it a different color altogether. The word 
might have suggested that there was hostility in the heart of God 
until Christ died; the word was unfit to be used at all, unless by 
Christ’s death, God was in some sense reconciled to man. But 





* “Vicarious Sacrifise,” p. 488. 





+ Ibid, p. 445. 
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the pagan conception of an avenging, wrathful deity, placated by 
the blood of an innocent victim, is effectively corrected by the 
exclamation, “ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
(Chap. iv: 10). 

The analysis of the evidence of this doctrine in Paul’s epistles 
would fill a large volume. The first few chapters of the epistle 
to the Romans alone, afford more than sufficient evidence to sus- 
tain our position. In the second chapter and the early part of 
the third, he has maintained that the whole world—Jew and 
Gentile alike—is “guilty before God.” Ie is not discussing 
rival methods of moral and spiritual discipline, and inquiring how 
men may be made pure and good, but how those who are con 
denned by conscience, and condemned by the “ oracles of God,” 
may be justified. He is anticipating the time when ‘ God shall 
judge the secrets of men.” That the Gentiles were guilty, the 
Jews loudly maintained: but the condition of the Jews was 
equally hopeless, for the apostle shows that “ by the deeds of the 
law there shall no flesh be justified.” That this argument should 
be crowned with an unambiguous statement of the doctrine of 
expiation was inevitable, if Paul believed in that doctrine. Ilad 
he omitted all mention of it here, or touched it lightly, no inci- 
deutal phrases elsewhere seeming to imply it, would have had 
much force. But where we should naturally expect to find it, 
there it stands in language which can hardly be strained to 
another meaning. On the other hand, this is just the place 
where the other doctrine ought to have been found, if the apostle 
had believed in a merely subjective atonement. Tlaving affirmed 
the universal guilt of mankind, he ought to have gone on at once 
to illustrate the power of the life and death of our Lord over the 
humen conscience and heart, winning the soul from sin by the 
beauty of holiness, melting it to pathos and tenderness by suffer- 
ing love, inspiring it with trust by the revelation of an infinite 
beniguity. But there is nothing of all this. It is of our justitica- 
tion before God that the apostle is speaking, and he says we are 
“justitied freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus.” Te speaks of Christ, not as recovering men from 
sin in order that God may come to regard them with favor, but 
he uses the word which has a “ pagan color” in it, and says that 
Tle is set forth to be a propitiation (through faith) in his blood 
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—a sacrifice for guilt, with the blood upon it, to secure pardon 
and justification—not purity—for all who believe. Christ’s suf- 
ferings are not represented in this passage as intended to make us 
holy, but “to declare God’s righteousness.” For centuries God 
had been passing over the sins of men: in his forbearance he 
had hidden his anger and his justice; but it is revealed now, and 
the manifestation of his righteousness was the counterpart of his 
neglect and long-suffering.* The apostle is not satisfied with 
attirming this once ; he repeats it—that God hath set forth Christ 
to be a propitiation—not, as some say, to reveal his mercy merely, 
but “ to declare at this time his righteousness; not that we might 
be made just, but that //e might be just, and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus.” + 

Having reached this point, Paul turns aside to discuss the rela- 
tions of this doctrine of an atonement for all mankind to the pre- 
rogatives bestowed upon Abraham. When he returns to his 
main line of thought, expressions occur again and again which 
can be accounted for only on the hypothesis that Paul believed 
in expiation. Christ “was delivered for our offences ;” died for 
the ungodly ;” “ while we were yet sinners Christ died for us ;”- 
“we are justified by his blood ;”’ “when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of hisSon.” ¢ 

What Paul’s doctrine must have been is forcibly shown by the 
very misrepresentation of it which he found it necessary to refute. 
He and his brethren so taught,that they were “slanderously re- 
ported to say, “ Let us do evil, that good may come.” When he 
first notices this perversion of the truth, he smites the slanderers 





* Jowett, in loc, + Dean Alford’s notes on this passage are very admirable. 

+ The last passage may, perhaps, be claimed on the other side; and if it were an 
isolated sentence, its interpretation might be doubtful. But in its actual place, we 
hold that it ean have only one meaning. (v. 10.) “If when we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God by the death of hisSon, much more being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life,” is a parallel to verse 9: “ Much more being now justified 
by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him.” The second clause of verse 
10, the being “ saved by his life,” corresponds to being “saved from wrath through 
him ;” and the first clause, “ when we were enemies we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his son,” corresponds to “ being now justified by his blood.” The pas- 
sive use of ¢4poi is exemplified in chapter xi: 28 (“as concerning the gospel, 
they are enemies for your sake; but as touching the election, they are beloved for 
the Father's sake,”) and is necessary to the even run of the passage. The reconcilia- 
tion spoken of here is on God’s part to us, not on our part to God. 
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down with an indignant anathema—* whose damnation is just.” 
But this was not enough. After developing his doctrine of justi- 
fication, he thinks it necessary to meet it deliberately, and asks 
the question, “ Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ?” 
No such misrepresentations would have been possible if he had 
taught that Christ atoned for our sins simply because by his suf- 
ferings and death there is a change wrought in us by which we 
are reconciled to God.* Whatever other evil results may be as- 
cribed to the “moral theory” of the atonement, not even the 
most prejudiced and fanatical opponent could charge those who 
held it with encouraging men to continue ina life of sin. There 
is no point in the development of that theory at which it would 
be rational to introduce the discussion which occupies the sixth 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans. But with the theory of an 
objective atonement, and a divine system of government resting 
upon it, the misrepresentation was possible, and the discussion 
necessary. Paul therefore proceeds to show that although “ re- 
mission of sins” comes to us as one of the direct results‘of the 
death of Christ, another result is the passing away of our old life, 
and our resurrection with him to a new life in God. It is not 
the apostle’s doctrine that through Christ we receive a new lite 
which secures release from the guilt of former sins, but that 
through Christ’s death and resurrection the sins we have already 
committed are pardoned, and that the evil nature which was the 
root of sin is supernaturally regenerated. 

We have not attempted to present the argument from the apos- 
tolic epistles in a complete form. It cannot be so presented. In 
many evangelical systems of theology may be found a classifica- 
tion of the passages in which the death of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is represented as a ransom, as a sacrifice, and as a sacrifice for 
sin; passages in which it is said that he died for us; that he 
bore our sins; that he took away our sins ; that he is the propi- 
tiation for our sins; that he was made sin for us; that he was 
made a curse for us; that through his blood, remission of sins is 
conferred upon all who believe. But we repeat, this method of 
illustrating the scriptural argument, strong as it is, fails to con- 
vey the impression which is received from a careful and thought- 
ful study of the epistles themselves. Let any man who has no 





* Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 450. 
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antecedent moral or intellectual bias, read the epistle to the 
Romans, the epistle to the Galatians, the two epistles to the 
Corinthians, the first epistle of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse, 
(we purposely omit the anonymous epistle to the Hebrews,) and 
we think he can hardly resist the conviction that whether the 
apostles were right or wrong, and whether they had a consistent 
and articulate theory of the atonement or not, they believed— 

(1) That whatever may have been the human passions and 
the accidental circumstances which led to our Lord’s crucifixion, 
his death takes the place of the second death to which we are 
liable on account of sin. 

(2) That therefore the death of Christ has relations to the eter- 
nal law of righteousness, which God honors in his government of 
the universe, and is not simply an appeal to the human con- 
science and heart—a “ moral power” to effect our restoration to 
a devout and holy life. 

(3) That it is on the ground of Christ’s death that human sin 
is pardoned. 

The worth of the apostolic testimony to these great truths may 
be invalidated, by alleging that while the apostles received from 
Christ during his earthly life, and perhaps after his ascension into 
heaven, a revelation of the substance of the Christian revelation, 
the form in which they conceived it, and in which they commu- 
nicated it to others, was necessarily imperfect, and can have no 
permanent authority. We must separate, it is alleged, the real 
and essential ideas of the Christian faith from the temporal ves- 
ture in which they were clothed. We are no more bound by 
apostolic forms of thought than by apostolic forms of speech. 
As we do not express Christian doctrine in the same dialect, we 
need not shape it in the same intellectual moulds. The apostles 
—Jews themselves, and for the most part writing to Jews— 
thought and wrote as Jews. We belong to a different race, 
having different traditions and a different eulture; we must 
think and write in our own way ; we may preserve the substance 
of the truth while changing its form. In other words, the doe- 
trine that Christ is an expiatery sacrifice is a Jewish way of 
stating a truth which it is possible for us to state in another way 
altogether. 

We are not disposed to be very careful about how the truth is 
stated, if the truth itself be preserved. To very much that is 
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urged as to the differences between ancient and modern thought, 
and the necessity of varying from age to age the forms in which 
religious ideas are presented, if the ideas themselves are not to 
become unintelligible, we are quite ready to assent. The lan- 
guage and imagery of the epistle to the Hebrews would not have 
been used by an inspired teacher writing for Englishmen of tle 
nineteenth century ; and the whoie structure and coloring of the 
arguinent would have been different. “They shall perish, but 
thou remainest; and they all shall wax old as a garment; as a 
vesture shalt thou fold them, and they shall be changed.” The 
imagery of these words addressed to the Creator of the visible 
universe, and contrasting his eternity and immutability with the 
transient splendor and certain decay of all his works, is equally 
true in another region of thought. 

ITuman conceptions of God and of his acts, even though these 
conceptions be derived from supernatural teaching and trom in- 
stitutions divinely organized, are transient and temporary; they 
never adequately represent the infinite realities for which they 
stand: we “know in part,” and at every approach to “ perfect 
knowledge,” that which is in “ part shall be done away.” 

Let the idea which underlies the conception of a vicarious sacri- 
fice for sin be kept unimpaired, and, though we may doubt 
whether any new symbols and expressions have yet been discov- 
ered which represent the idea more perfectly than the old, we 
shall be satisfied. It is not the name but the thing, not the con- 
ception but the fact, about which we are anxious. The name, 
however, was always inappropriate ; the conception was always 
not merely imperfect, but wholly false, if the death of Christ did 
not constitute the objective ground for the forgiveness of human 
sin. This belongs to the very substance of the apostles’ thought ; 
it is not the temporary vesture of their faith, but their faith itself. 
Every article of their creed is dislocated and disturbed if this 
is not recognized. It affects, not merely their exposition of 
Christian doctrine, but the very spirit of their Christian lite. If 
we annihilate this, we do not merely change the form in which 
they conceived of the effeet of the death of Christ on the relations 
between God and man; we must renounce the very substance of 
their belief, and reconstruct the whole Christian system. 

To most Christian thinkers there are considerations of another 
order which will have great weight in the determination of this 
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controversy. It is alleged that the death of Christ is represented 
in the New Testament as a sacrifice for sin, because sacrificial 
Sorms of thought had been worked into the very life of the Jew- 
ish race. Wow did this happen? On any theory that acknowl- 
edges Jesus of Nazareth as “a teacher sent from God,” the 
divine origin of Judaism must be admitted, whatever becomes of 
the inspiration of the Old Testament; the iustitutions were 
divine, whatever theory we may hold about the books. ‘ Forms 
of thought” derived from a ritualistic system established by 
divine authority are not to be lightly abandoned, especially when: 
habitually used by men who, whatever may be our belief about the 
mode in which revelation came to them, and the limits of their spir- 
itual knowledge, are confessed to speak under the authority of God. 

Again, it so happens that while Paganism and Judaism were 
in conflict on many of the gravest questions touching religious 
truth and practice, they were perfectly at one in maintaining that 
sacrifices were necessary to atone for human sin, It looks as 
though this conception were of such importance and value, that 
Divine Providence had taken care that it should be familiar to 
the whole human race, so that when the apostles taught that God 
laid on Christ the iniquities of us all, and that through the blood 
of Christ we have forgiveness of sin, they might be intelligible to 
all who heard them. 

And now, if it be a revealed fact that Christ’s death is the ob- 
jective reason for the pardon of human sin, can we see how this 
fact is related to the general system of God’s moral government ?: 
In entering on this inquiry, it is necessary, first of all, to deter- 
mine the fundamental idea of the divine government. Is the 
moral law, which it is the highest function of God to sustain, 
simply the expression of the divine will, or is it independent, nec- 
essary and eternal? The history of opinions on the fons et origo 
of moral distinctions includes the whole history of ethical philoso- 
phy. Among Theists, the controversey is now practically reduced 
to the solitary question whether truth, justice, charity, or any 
other moral virtue, is good because God commands it, or whether 
God commands it because it is good. Is the will of God the 
original ground of moral obligation, or is God himself righteous 
simply because he is true to the eternal law of righteousness ? 

If an appeal be made to the natural and uncorrupted instincts 
of man’s moral nature, the answer to this question will be definite 
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and prompt. The distinction between truth and falsehood, jus- 
tice and injustice, is never conceived of as arbitrary. It is thought 
of as lying in the nature of things, and as belongmg to a sphere 
in which omnipotence is powerless. The obligation to do right 
extends to all beings who are capable of moral action. No reason 
‘an be imagined why any moral being should be released from it. 
Is it because of my weakness that I am bound to be just? Does 
the authority of the law of righteousness press most stringently on 
those who are least able to inflict injury on others? And is the 
authority of the law gradually diminished with every accession of 
intellectual and physical power, until in the presence of the Omnis- 
cient and Almighty, it vanishes altogether? Our moral nature 
recoils from this monstrous and incredible hypothesis. Wherever 
there is any moral life, the moral law is supreme. The very least 
are sheltered by its care; the greatest are not exempted from its 
power. And it is the chief glory of Him who is enthroned above 
angels and men, that from eternity to eternity the law of right- 
eousness receives the homage not only of his infinite power, but 
of his infinite love. 

This is the instinctive testimony of the moral nature of man 
when uncorrupted by the traditions and speculations of an ignoble 
philosophy. 

Nor does God himself claim any relation to the moral law 
which implies that it is the creature of his will. The devout be- 
liever in divine revelation need not fear that he is guilty of pre- 
sumption in refusing to acknowledge that the bare command of 
God could destroy the obligation of virtue, or make vice obliga- 
tory. No assertion or implication of a prerogative so wild as 
this, is to be found either in the Old Testament or the New.* 
The question which Dr. Twisse took the pains to discuss, and 
which he virtually determined in the negative, “ An voluntas 
Dei justitia reguletur ?” is not an open question with prophets or 
apostles. Abraham reasoned with God against the apparent in- 
justice of the doom which impended over the cities of the plain, 
and was not rebuked ; it was conceded by implication that “ the 
judge of all the earth ” is bound to “do right.” The moral per- 





* It was a common sophism among the Cartesians that to affirm the independence 
and eternity of the moral law is to deny the divine freedom, and to bind the actions 
of God in the chains of a blind and eternal fate. Leibnitz justly says that this is to 


confound metaphysical and moral necessity. Théodicée 2e partie, p. 180. 
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fections of God are constantly appealed to as the highest reasons 
for the love, the reverence, the trust, the obedience, which God 
claims from all mankind; but if there be no eternal and neces- 
sary distinction between God’s moral perfections and their oppo- 
sites,—if they derive all their virtue and all their glory from the 
determination of his will,—if righteousness is right only because 
he commands it, and if sin is evil simply because he forbids it,— 
what reason is there in asking us to honor God because of his 
justice, his goodness and his truth? According to this hypothe- 
sis, had God willed another set of moral distinctions, we should 
have been equally bound to honor tyranny, cruelty and false. 
hood. It denies that moral qualities, whether in God or man, 
are themselves admirable; in us, certain moral qualities are ad- 
mirable, because he has commanded us to exhibit them. But 
why are they admirable in him? No praise is left to God but 
this,—that he is faithful to laws which are not authoritative in 
themselves, but which he wills to observe; that he has attributes 
which are not in themselves morally good and beautiful, but 
which he commands us to think so. 

Admitting, for a moment, that moral obligation has no exist- 
ence antecedent to the divine determination that certain things 
are morally right, how does the divine will originate moral obli- 
gation? Why does truth, for instance, become obligatory when 
God commands it? On what does the moral authority of that 
law rest? Why am I bound to obey? Am I bound to do God’s 
will because God has been infinitely kind to me? That involves 
the concession ef an eternal obligation to avoid suffering. Be- 
‘ause, as a creature, [am naturally subject to God? That in- 
volves the concession of an eternal obligation resting on the crea- 


_ture to obey the Creator. So far from the commands of God 


> is inconceivable if moral 


obligation does not exist antecedently to the divine commands.* 

Deny the independence and eternity of moral obligations, and 
duty vanishes from the universe. Nor is this all: reason re- 
mains for fearing God because of his infinite power; but the 
splendor of his moral perfections is extinguished. “The only 


originating moral obligation, “ duty’ 


view of the connection between religion and morality which does 
not annihilate the very idea of the latter, is that which considers 








* Cudworth has put this admirably in the second chapter of his Jmmutable Mo- 
rality. 
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the Deity as not making, but recognizing and sanctioning moral 
obligation.” * 

It is humiliating to a Christian philosopher to be obliged to 
confess that, on a question so fundamental as this, the position of 
Mr. Mill should be sounder and nobler than that which has been 
occupied by some great theologians. But Mr. Mill might have 
gone further, and maintained that the view against which he 
protests annihilates not only the idea of morality, but the idea of 
religion too. Cocceius, referring to the opinion that the distine- 
tion between right and wrong is not from nature, but of positive 
institution, justly says: “Than which opinion, none can be de- 
vised more pernicious, and none more effectual for undermining 
all religion, striking at the very root of the divine justice and the 
necessity of a Saviour, cutting out the vitals of piety.” t 

Conscious of the chaotic inconsistencies into which this hypothe- 
sis must betray its adherents, many theologians have taught that 
the origin of moral distinctions is to be found in the nature of 








* J. S. Mills Dissertations, vol. i, p. 125. Turning to verify the above quota- 
tion, the reviewer discovered a passage which he had forgotten, but which had, no 
doubt, unconsciously to himself, determined the very expression of part of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, It is quoted here, partly because of the unintentional coinci- 
dence of form, and partly for the sake of protesting against the implication in the 
sentence italicised. Mr. Mill says: “To have inquired, Why am J bound to obey 
God’s will ? would to a Christian of that age (he is speaking of the whole course of 
English thought down to the middle of the last century), have appeared irreverent, 
It is a question, however, which, as much as any other, requires an answer from a 
Christian philosopher. “ Because he is my maker,” is no answer. Why should 1 
obey my maker? From gratitude? Then gratitude is in itself obligatory, inde- 
pendently of my maker's will. From reverence and love?’ But why is he a proper 
object of reverence and love?” &e. Mr, Mill must have forgotten for the moment 
that Cudworth’s is only the brightest name in a constellation of English Christian 
philosophers who investigated the original grounds of moral obligation, and arri- 
ved, on principles very different indeed from his own, at the conclusion that the 
Deity dves not make but recognize and sanction moral obligation. Even among the 
Puritans, and though Dr, Twisse presided over the Westminster Assembly, there 
was a far truer conception of God’s relation to moral law than Mr. Mill seems to 
imagine was all but universal among Christians. The gross theory that all moral 
obligations are derived from the divine will, was held by very few. Maestricht, 
after stating the theory that the nature, not the will of God, is the ultimate ground 
of the moral law, adds, “Sic Reformati communiter, si unum excipias (probably 
Dr. Twisse) et forte alterum (Rutherford 2) qui existimabant justum et bonum esse 
quidvis, quia Deus vulé: non autem Deum vel/e, quia justum ac bonum sit.” (Theo- 
retico-Practica Theolog. lib. ii, cap. xv. parag. 31). 

t Quoted by Witsius, Div. Cov. book i, cap. iii. 
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God. For ourselves, we believe that moral perfection is necessa- 
rily implicated in our very conceptions of the modes, and if we 
may so speak, the conditions of the divine existence. The idea 
of God is the intuition of the higher reason, and involves the 
affirmation that in him the ideal law of the conscience assumes 
objective reality. But if it be maintained that moral distinctions 
are derived trom the divine nature,—the conception of the divine 
nature itself being determined not by the moral faculty, but solely 
by metaphysical necessities and logical inferences—then this see- 
ond hypothesis is as untenable as the first. If the moral law be 
good and right, simply because it is the expression of the attri- 
butes of an omnipotent and omniscient being, on what ground 
are the attributes themselves to be called good and right ? or, to 
put it differently, if an angel is morally admirable only because 
he is like God, on what ground is God himself to be adored 2 

If the attributes of God are the ultimate and ideal standard of 
moral perfections—as they are in one sense, but not in the sense 
in which the words are used by those who hold the theory on 
which we are animadverting—what praise, or indeed what mean- 
ing can there be in saying that these attributes are themselves 
perfect 4 Goodness must be 7 dtself deserving of honor, or we 
cannot be required to honor any being, whatever his power may 
be, because he is good. 

3ut the independent and supreme authority of the moral law 
is acknowledged by those Christian theologians who, in our own 
day, reject the doctrine of a vicarious atonement. They do not 
impeach the legitimacy of our moral perceptions, which attirm 
that there is an intrinsic and necessary distinction between right 
and wrong. They are the disciples of that illustrious succession 
of philosophers who, from the time of Plato, perhaps from the 
time of Pythagoras, have contended for the validity of those eter- 
nal ideas, first principles, innate ideas, laws of belief, first truths, 
principles of common sense, which alone render a theory of mor- 
als possible. They confess that it is God’s glory, not that his 
will originated the moral law, but that his will has uniformly 
honored and asserted its authority. 

Implieated in the acknowledgment of the eternal authority of 
the law of righteousness, is the acknowledgment that the violation 
of that law is justly followed by suffering. We are very far from 
accepting the extravagant statements of those divines who main- 
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tain that God’s veracity, or his honor, or what they call his vin- 
dietive or vindicatory justice, obliged him to inflict the punish- 
ment due to sin; but that wrong-doing deserves punishment is ¢ 
law as absolute as that all moral beings are bound to be righteous. 
Our conviction that sin is justly followed by pain and loss, i is one 
of those ultimate beliets which cannot be resolved into any sim- 
pler elements. In whatever sense any moral conviction can be 
called universal, innate, necessary, this conviction is universal, in- 
nate, and necessary. The consciousness of moral responsibility im- 
plies—according to Mr. Mill it is identical with—the conscious- 
ness that if we do wrong we shall deserve to be punished.* 

It is not, however, as Mr. Mill would argue, the expediency of 
punishment as a means of correcting the wrong-doer, or detend- 
ing the interests of Society, that constitutes its justice. Mr. 

Sentham, or Mr. Bentham’s translator and interpreter, M. Du- 
mont, was conscious that his definition of the suffering inflicted as 
the penalty of crime—une dépense que fait VEtat en vue d'un 
proyit, ce profit c’est la prévention des crimes,”—was remote from 
the common conception of the processes of criminal justice, and 
was likely to be condemned as singular and affected. + It is not 
the language merely, but the idea, which the popular mind _re- 
jects: the question of the justice of a punishment is antecedent to 
the question of its expediency. We have to determine whether 
we have a right, in any particular case, to punish at all, before we 
are at liberty to discuss whether the punishment is likely to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the offense. 

Our whole theory of the atonement will be vitiated if there is 
any uncertainty or indistinetness in our apprehension of this fun- 
damental principle. If the divine penalty which follows sin has 
no other end to answer than the good of the universe, if it is not 
a recognition, on the part of God, of the essential evil of sin, and 
an act of divine homage to the eternal Jaw that the wrong-doer 
deserves to suffer, our scheme of the divine government will rest 
on no solid foundation, and will have no place for an expiatory 
sacrifice. 

Through hesitation and want of clearness on this point, the ra- 
tionale of the death of Christ given by some orthodox theologians 
is open to annihilating criticism. They have regarded punish- 











* Mill on Sir W. Hamilton, p. 507. 
{ Cette expression . . . . sera d’abord accusée de singularité et de recherche. 
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ment as having for its sole purpose the production of an impres- 
sion upon the moral universe, and they have, therefore, repre- 
sented the death of Christ as nothing more than an awful tragedy, 
intended to produce a moral effect upon the human conscience 
and heart. Their aceount of the atonement, stated briefly, 
amounts to this: It is quite true that there was nothing to pre- 
vent God from pardoning sin without expiation. Ile mig!t, had 
he pleased, have simply cancelled the penalties of transgression : 
but it would have been very perilous for the moral universe to 
know this; and, therefore, to sustain the impression that sin must 
be followed by suffering—though the impression itself is fulse— 
God surrendered his only begotten son to shame, agony, and 
death: we theologians, indeed, are too wise to be deceived; but 
the deception is a salutary one for the commonalty of the race.* 
Our philosophy, on the other hand, requires us to aflirm that 
in the pain and the loss which God inflicts on wrong-docrs, he is 
not only maintaining a salutary discipline, intended to deter men 
from sin, but acknowledging and honoring the law that the sin- 
ner deserves to suffer. Therefore, if the sinner is to be released 
from the suffering he deserves, a double question arises. (1). low 
van the ill-desert of sin be still recognized? (2). How can the 
moral results of punishment be still secured? The discussion of 
the second of these questions lies beyond our immediate purpose. 





* Without accepting Dr. Hodge’s own theory of the nature of the satisfaction of- 
fered by our Lord to the principles of eternal justice, or approving the language 
which that theory suggested, his keen qriticism on the fallacy of this view of the 
atonement may be quoted as quite unanswerable. ‘ The atonement is an exhibition 
of God's purpose to maintain his law and infliet its penalty, and thus to operate as 
a restraint and a motive on all intelligent beings, because it involves the execution of 
that penalty. It isthis which gives it all its power. It would be no exhibition of 
justice, if it were not an exercise of justice ; it would not teach that the penalty of 
the law must be inflicted, unless it was inflicted.”—Princeton Essays, (American edi- 
tion), First Series, p. 319. The Rey. James Martineau contrasts “ the old Calvin- 

” 


ism,” which rested the necessity of an atonement on God’s ret ributive justice, with 


? 


the “ new Calvinism,” which rests it on the expediency of impressing the universe 
with the evil of sin, in language which, while it seems to us very unfair to the theo- 
logians who have developed the later theory, does not exaggerate the hollowness 
of the theory itself. ‘“ The theory of Owen, stern as it is, bears the stamp of reso- 
lute meaning consistently carried through into the inmost recess of the divine na- 
ture. The newer doctrine is the production of a platform age, which obtrudes con- 
siderations of effect into its thoughts of God and his government, and can scarce re- 
frain from turning the universe itself into a theater for rhetorical pathos and ad 
captandum display.” —Studies of Christianity, p. 163. 
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But is it possible for the sinner to be released from the suffer- 
ing he deserves? If not, of course there can be no occasion to 
inquire on what conditions release can be granted. There are 
many indications that for the next quarter of a century the most 
formidable objection to the idea of expiation will rest on the 
ground that the laws which punish wrong-doing are irresistible 
in their action; that as it does not lie within the province of the 
divine will to repeal the precepts of the moral law, its penalties 
are equally independent, absolute and necessary. The same 
spirit that refuses any acknowledgment of the supernatural, and 
constructs a scheme of the universe resting on the hypothesis that 
there is nothing to be seen or known which is not the product of 
inviolable laws—the same spirit that destroys religious faith by 
denying a living and personal God, and destroys morality by 
denying the possibility of a free human will—reveals itself in the 
practical denial of the personal government of the moral universe, 
and in the theory that all the sanctions of the eternal law of 
righteousness are self-acting, and that God cannot, or at least will 
not prevent, in any case, the complete exhaustion of the complete 
penalty of transgression. 

In our former article we gave extracts from Dr. Young’s inter- 
esting and able treatise on “The Life and Light of Men,” in 
which this dogma appears to be strenuously maintained ;  al- 
though we were at a loss to reconcile them with other passages 
in which he seems to hold a very different position. We cannot 
but believe that a man of Dr. Young’s ability organized these 
apparently conflicting statements into a consistent and harmoni- 
ous theory before publishing them, but we have tried in vain to 
resolve the discord. Whatever his view may be, there can be no 
doubt that the inordinate and blind devotion of the modern intel- 
lect to the conception of the history of the universe, as an eternal 
sequence of antecedents and consequents, uncontrolled by the 
action of any real will, divine or human, is bringing us very rap- 
idly to the startling conclusion, that God never remits the pun- 
ishinent of sin, for the simple reason that the punishment cannot 
be remitted. “It must come down. It lies in the nature of 
things that it must come down. Ever and ever, justice inflicts 
an inevitable penalty, and exacts the complete satisfaction.” 
There is a certain terrible fascination in the very sternness of 
this doctrine ; but is it true? 





ee 
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If true, it is in strange contradiction to the conviction of 
thoughtful men in all ages and countries. Men have clung to 
the faith that there is a life beyond death, because they have 
been confounded by the apparent absence, in this life, of any 
equitable adjustment between human character and human con- 
dition. They have recognized the rudiments of a moral order, 
but only the rudiments ; the Jaws which should punish vice 
and reward virtue have appeared to be thwarted and _bafiled. 
Neither external evils nor interior shame and anguish have 
seemed invariably to follow great crimes; and the lives of saints 
and heroes have seemed to be a perpetual struggle with every 
form of suffering. 

And what are these laws which “avenge themselves” and 
dispense punishment or reward, visible or invisible, or both, “ and 
in the exact amount in which either is merited ?” 

There are physical penalties for physical sins. By the strue- 
ture of our physical organization, drunkenness, gluttony, im- 
purity, entail certain forms of disease. But the entail may be 
partially cut off. There is provision in nature for remedying the 
evil consequences which these vices inflict. With the progress 
of medical science, new resources are at our disposal for arresting 
the natural development of the diseases which are the natural 
punishment of sin; and it would therefore seem that in the 
struggle between the human intellect and those natural laws 
which are holy, just and good, the intellect may win very sub- 
stantial victories. 

Of two men, both of whom have been guilty of the same ex- 
cesses, one is rich enough to command the highest medical skill, 
and to spend six months at German baths, where the healthful 
waters partially renew the exhausted vigor of youth; the other is 
too poor to fight against the vengeance of violated laws, and his 
remaining years are years of suffering and prostration. Either 
the poor man suffers more than the just physical penalty of his 
sin, or the rich man suffers less. Ifthe one does not suffer more 
than he deserves, the other, by the very assistance, not of Ahri- 
man, but of Ormusd, escapes a large part of his merited punish- 
ment. As instruments and agents of Eternal Justice, physical 
laws are untrustworthy ; gold bribes them, science masters them. 

The provision which has been made by the merciful creator 
and ruler of our race for averting or alleviating some of the worst 
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physical results of vice, suggests, even apart from revelation, 
that we do not live under a moral constitution in which the 
penalties of transgression are invariably exhausted. Not the 
miracles of our Lord alone, but the curative agencies, which from 
century to century are discovered by human science, confirm the 
hope that we may escape the suffering which we righteously 
deserve ; only, having escaped it we must “sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come upon us.” 

Self-reproach is another of the penalties of wrong-doing ; but 
this too, is most uncertain in its operation. The greatest crim- 
inals often suffer less agony of conscience from their worst crimes 
than many pure and sensitive souls from their lightest faults. 
This penalty actually becomes less terrible as guilt becomes more 
atrocious; the fires of moral anguish are deadened and quenched 
by the very sins which they should punish. 

The moral judgment of mankind is another sanction of the 
moral law. We naturally desire the esteem, and dread the cen- 
sure of our fellow-men. The universal indignation and loathing 


fo) 
which are provoked by discovered treachery and cruelty are among 
the most intolerable tortures to a man whose moral nature is not 
altogether hardened. But sin must be discovered for these pen- 
alties to descend. These penalties, at least, are not “ inevitable.” 
They are not “certain.” It cannot be said that “ they must come 
down.” Sometimes the public discovery of sin is made at once, 
and for the rest of his life, the wrong-doer has to endure the disgust 
and contempt of all about him; sometimes the sin is not known 
till long after it is committed, and the public shame covers only a 
few briet’ months or years ; sometimes there is no scandal till the 
death of the offender has made the judgment of men a matter of 
indifference to him. Does he whose guilt is known before sunset, 
and who bears the burden of his shame for half a century, suffer 
only the just penalty of his offense? What, then, becomes of the 
righteous retribution, when the guilty man, with a hardened con- 
science, perhaps, and without fear of detection, lives in wealth 
and honor till old age, and is overtaken by tardy vengeance, only 
when life is almost over? And what becomes of this sanction of 
the law, when the sin is not discovered till after death, or, as in 
many cases, never discovered at all ? 
By far the strongest part of the case of those who assert “ the 
inevitable punishment of moral evil,” and that “the justice of the 
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universe, in this sense, is a tremendous fact, an eternal and neces- 
sary fact, which even God could not set aside,” rests upon the 
laws of our spiritual being. But even though it were granted 
that the laws of the human soul are inexorable, and that the inte- 
rior loss and evil which are the just and natural result of sin can- 
not be averted, the apparent uncertainty of the other penalties of 
wrong-doing requires to be accounted for, and to be harmonized 
with the theory which absolutely denies the possibility of remis- 
sion of punishment. Either the spiritual penalty alleged to be 
certain, is adequate, and then the other penalties, when inflicted, 
are unjust; or the spiritual penalty alone is inadequate, and it 
requires to be shown how the uncertainty of the supplementary 
evils included in an exhaustive satisfaction is to be remedied. 

Is it true, however, that even the spiritual penalty is inevi- 
table? Can it be demonstrated that the laws are “ inexorable” 
which punish sin with the degradation of the spiritual nature, the 
decay of those powers which render a pure and noble life possi- 
ble, and the loss of capacity for the divinest joys ? 

No doubt every transgression of the law of truth, of generosity, 
o¢ purity, is followed by instant and certain moral deterioration. 

dy the constitution of the soul, habitual sin infects it with mortal 
disease. This, though not the only penalty of moral evil, is one 
of the most terrible; we should not cavil if it were called the 
most appalling. We venture, however, to challenge the assertion 
that even this penalty is always and everywhere exhausted. 
Here are two men, both of whom have been guilty of sins which 
corrupt the fountain of life. In both, the authority of conscience 
has been violently shaken and almost overthrown. The moral , 
perceptions of both have been perverted; and to both, the eternal 
distinction between good and evil is becoming vague and uncer- 
tain. If they drift on from crime to crime till they sink into the 
abyss of irretrievable moral ruin, the spiritual laws which they 
have violated do but inflict a righteous penalty. This seems 
likely to be their common fate. Against the malignant forces 
which they have suffered to rise in revolt against reason and con- 
science they have no power to struggle. 

But one of them is not left alone, and in his dark and evil days, 
a love clings to him which no guilt can quench and no shame 
repel. He is brought under the spell of an angelic purity. 
Every transient and feeble impulse to a better life, which, if 
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unsustained by eager and happy sympathy, would have spent its 
strength in vain regrets, is cherished and intensified. Iis de- 
spair of himself gradually gives way under the indestructible 


faith which has vowed to effect liis reformation. lis faint efforts 


to break the chains which lie heavy on his better nature—ettorts 
which are again and again defeated—are again and again re- 
newed, under the inspiration of the hope and affection which 


refuse to abandon him. Gradually, after many grave relapses, as 


the result, perhaps of years of persistent and patient devotion to 
his redemption, the victory is won; and, although the traces of 
old sin still remain in the soul, and the fallen man never recovers 
in this world his “ ancient seat” of glory, and the fair inherit- 
ance of those who have never grievously sinned, he lives 
“Tn view 
Of those bright confines . 
Or else in some bright zone 
Dwells, not unvisited of heaven's fair light, 


; ” 
secure, 


His confederate in guilt, forsaken and unfriended, sinks from 
month to month, and year to year, thongh not without occasional 
but ineffective endeavors to escape from the passions of which he 
is the vietim, into darker and still darker depths of sin, till at last 
he is altogether lost. 

Vihiat is to be said about “ inevitable” penalties, in the pres- 
ence of these dissimilar issues of the same sins? We do not in- 
tend to suggest that there is any uncertainty or irregularity in the 
action of “ spiritual laws ” considered as structural laws of the 
higher life of the soul; but when their penalties are considered 
as adequate sanctions of the eternal law of righteousness, we find 


L 


it hard to understand how these laws can be appealed to as al- 


exacting the “completest satisfaction.” In the one case, 
being uncontrolled by the interference of affection and purity, 
intent on reseuing the sinner from destruction, the irresistible 


force springing out of the essential constitution of things, whereby 


sin punishes itself, finally extinguishes the very life of the soul. 
In the other, that same irresistible force is overborne and ulti- 
, 


mately subdued—not by the superior moral energy of the man’s 
own spirit, but mainly by the zeal and patience and hervic love 


of a nobler nature. If—to resort to the dilemma already urged 
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—the one man endures no more than the righteous consequences 
of his sin, the other endures less. The case is a moral parallel to 
that of two drunkards, one of whom, being uneared for, dies 
wader an attack of delirium tremens, while the other recovers, 
through the skill of his physician and the assiduity of his nurse. 

About the ultimate “revelation of the righteous judgment ” of 
God, the fear of which has haunted the souls of men in all coun- 
tries and all ages, and to which the New Testament bears unam- 
biguous testimony, we think it unnecessary to speak. This, at 
least, will not be the blind Nemesis of unconscious law, but the 
manifestation of the moral displeasure and resentment of a living 
person. Enough, we think, has been said to show that those 
forces which belong to the constitution of the universe of human 
society and the soul of man, do not inflict the penalties of wrong- 
doing with that unvarying and inflexible rigor which is ascribed 
to them. We seem to be surrounded with a thousand hints that 
we are not boynd irrevocably to the just and natural consequen- 
ees of our sin; that we live under a moral constitution in which 
the penalties of wrong-doing are not uniformly exhausted. 


» 


Nor can we see that there is anything ignoble in the desire to 


escape punishment. Miss Cobbe, whose little volumes on intui- 
tive morals and duty, are among the most beautiful and valuable 
contributions to recent ethieal literature, writes, as we think, un- 
der the influence of a positive moral fanaticism on this point. 
She says :— 


“God executes punishment on all sin in his double capacity of 


sovereign judge of the universe, and father of spirits. As judge 
he executes the eternal law by inflicting equivalent retribution 
on every offender against that law: as father, he inilicts on all his 
children the eorrection whieh their moral welfare demands. : 
On these grounds, what rooin is there for the rem/sston of the 
punishment of sin. Shall we ask the judge of the universe to 
‘forego the demands of the everlasting law, and to inflict on us 
less retribution than we have been proved to deserve? Shall we 
ask the father of our spirits to withhold the correction which he 
has seen is necessary to purge and heal our sick and sinful souls, 
and restore them to virtue ¢” * 


Ask for less correction than is necessary to restore us to virtue 4 
No. Butthe instinets which assure us that God is merciful ag 








* Teligious Duty, p. 242, 
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well as just, encourage us to cry for remission of punishment. 
And we are sure that in the actual presence of the righteous pen- 
alties of sin, Miss Cobbe would forget her philosophy, and become 
an active party in assisting the sinner to escape. Ifa stranger 
in her house were lying prostrate under physical weakness 
and suffering, which were equitable consequences of his excesses, 
she would watch by his bedside, and endeavor by her loving and 
hearty ministry to rescue him from the just punishment of his 
wrong-doing. If a friend had committed an offense which the 
interests of society did not require to be publicly revealed, she 
would keep his secret and save him from the disgrace which 
would be only the righteous retribution of the sin. If she were 
shamefully injured by one whom she had trusted, we are greatly 
mistaken if her generous nature would not Jead her to renew her 
confidence long before the offender had any right to claim it. 

But the human heart is stronger than any theory of ethics; and 
what she calls “the pitiful ery” of the crouching slave shrinking 
from the lash—“ Spare us good Lord,” “ Deal not with us ae- 
cording to our sins, neither reward us according to our iniquities,” 
—will continue to ascend, not merely from the selfish and the 
cowardly, but from the most magnanimous and devout souls, as 
long as there are sins to confess or sorrows to dread. 

Some of the grounds on which the necessity of the atonement 
has been commonly rested, by orthodox theologians, appear to us 
really to support this theory, that remission of sin is impossible. 
It is alleged, for instance, that “it is not vonsistent with the 
truth of God not to execute the threatening of his law; for this 
would not only be giving up and making void his law, but acting 
contrary to his own declarations. Divine threatenings are pre- 
dictions declaring what shall be, and what God will do in case of 
transgression of his law.” * But the divine “ threatenings ” were 
not threatenings with an alternative: they did not predict that 
either the sinner himself must suffer, or a substitute suffer for 
him. If God is obliged by his veracity to punish sin, his veracity 
obliges him to punish “ the soul that sinneth.” + 

Equally unsound, as a reason for the necessity of Christ’s sacri- 





* Hopkins’ System of Doctrines, vol. i, p. 896. (Boston, U. S., 1811). 

+ “ To attach the penalty to the person of the offender is as much the provision of 
the law as to denounce it: they are equally component parts of one and the same 
regulation.” Robert Hall’s Works, vol. i, p. 493. 
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fice, is the argument that the debt of suffering incurred by sin 
must be paid to the last farthing, and that the penalties of the 
outraged law must be rigorously inflicted. As a matter of fact, 
according to the faith of those who believe in the atonement, the 
debt of suffering has not been paid; nor have the penalties with 
which sin might have been justly avenged been exacted. As 
soon as the theory is introduced that the sufferings of Christ were 
not identical in amount with the sufferings of those for whom he 
died, and that the dignity of his person gave an infinite moral 
value to sorrows which were not themselves infinite, the com- 
mercial idea vanishes. And those who do not believe that Christ 
endured the stings of remorse, the sense of hopeless and deserved 
exclusion from the divine love, the horrible slavery to evil pas- 
sions, and the “second death,” which are the ultimate penalty of 
persistent sin, cannot affirm that the very penalties which the 
guilty had incurred were inflicted on him. 

Great confusion has arisen from confounding two very different 
propositions. Our moral nature is resolute in affirming that it is 
an absolute and eternal law, that the sinner deserves to suffer. 
But our moral nature does not affirm that the moral governor is 


obliged to inflict all the suffering the sinner deserves. If there | 


be any trustworthiness in our moral intuitions, the exercise of 
mercy in the remission of the penalties of sin, is not only no vio- 
lation on God’s part of the eternal law of righteousness ; it is one 
of his strongest claims to our moral reverence and love: but that 
he should require obedience to its precepts is an imperative and 
unchangeable obligation. Dr. Hodge, whose singular clearness of 
thought and felicity of expression give his theological writings 
very great value, even to those who differ most widely from his 


theological position, has justly said that the precepts of the law | 


declare “ what it is right for him to inflict.” * Exactly: but in 
this antithesis all is said that could be said about the penalties, 
and about the precepts very much less. For the precepts declare 
not only “what it is right for God to require,” but what he mst! 
require. This cannot be affirmed of the penalties; if it could, the 
possibility of an atonement and of the remission of sins would be 
annihilated. The precepts cannot be relaxed. Every moral be- 
ing, by virtue of his moral nature, is bound to obey them. They 
refuse all compromise. They imperatively demand the personal 





* Princeton Essays, First Series, p. 314. 
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and perfect obedience of every one who is capable of recognizin 


] g 
and submitting to their authority. But when the conscience is 


asked whether God is obliged to inflict on every sinner the ulti- 
mate penalties of disobedienee, it hesitates, and suifers the heart 
to cling to the hope that he may be “ merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and ‘plenteous in merey.” 

Apart, however, from the revelation of <t0d’s righte yusness and 
grace in the atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, the human mind 
would have endeavored in vain to solve the great diiliculty which 
theologians have represented under the rude form of a conflict 
between the divine justice and the divine mercy. We have an 
indestructible conviction that it is honorable in God to forgive; 
but the conviction is equally strong that he is bound to recognize 
the law that the sinner deserves to suffer. The fact of the atone- 
ment having been revealed, and the sacrifice of Christ presented 
as the objective reason for the remission of sin, it is the function 
of the vlogy to show that in this sacrifice there is an adequate re- 
cognition of the law which remission appears, if not to violate, at 
least to pass over and lenore, Is theology equal to the task ? 

It is possible t] 


divine government, inaccessible as yet to human speculations, 


and that a devout soul can do nothing more than receive, with 


mt the atonement belongs toa reel mn of the 


the lumblest trast and gratitude, the divine assurance that the 
death of Christ is a sufficient reason for releasing the penitent 
from the penalty of his guilt. This has been the conclusion of 
some Who have meditated most profoundly on the moral relations 


between man and God. They have believed that the whole sub- 





ject lies within the shaded frontiers of what John Foster ea 


66 ¢] ot 
tilett 


awful darkness which encompasses on all sides onr little 


glimmering field of knowledge? 


This reverential h aay 2 


ee is infinitely nobler, and, on the high- 
est spiritual grounds, infinitely safer, than any attempt to con- 
struct a theory of divine pr cedure by the aid of the mere techni- 
ealities of human legislation, or by Togieal processes which lie be- 
y nd the prov ince of the conscience, and the snecessive steps of 
which cannot be se parately verified by that moral sense which the 
theory is intended to satisfy. We believe that the rationale of 
the atonement, which for eight hundred years at least has been 


4 


accepted by the theologians of Christendom, and the rudi 
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of which Miay be traced in the literature of the earliest € 
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centuries, is in substantial harmony with our deepest moral in 
stincts; but there is too much justice in the charge that in the 
logical development of this doctrine theologians have lost sight 
of those eternal principles which underlie all the acts of God’s 
moral government. 

As the atonement is alleged to be the ground on which the 
penalties of sin are remitted, the true solution of the great prob- 
lem, if a solution be possible, must be sought in the moral reasons 
on which those penalties rest. If what has been already said 
concerning the essential idea of punishment can be maintained, 
the penal legislation of God is the divine recognition of the law 
that the sinner deserves to suffer, The salutary impression pro- 
duced on the universe by the evils inflicted on the transgressor is 
an incidental, though important result of punishinent, not its 
original and fundamental principle. It is the function of Tlim 
who created all races of moral beings, and in whose will the 
moral law, to which they owe obedience, is 1% sumed, invested 
with personal authority, and allied with the resources of omnipo- 
tence, to assert the principle that suffering is the just result of 
sin. If he does not assert it, by whom ean it be asserted? In 
giving existence to creatures endowed with the perilous but glo- 
rious prerogative of moral freedom, he accepted all the possibili- 
ties which their freedom involves. If they sin, he cannot decline 
to recognize their sin; nor can he evade the recognition of the 
law which declares them obnoxious to punishment. But for him 
they would never have existed at all. The evil they commit be- 
came possible, through the exercise of his creative power. He 
cannot look on with passive indifference while they violate the 
eternal law of righteousness. 

We imiss the deepest significance of the penalties which come 
upon transgression, if we forget that, immediately or remotely, 
they are inflicted by God himself. If they came of themselves, 
and were the effects of a blind and unconscious necessity, they 
might still be awful warnings to all who were tempted to sin, but 
they could be nothing more. No moral character can belong to 
facts which do not spring from the free action of a moral being. 
The intinitely various evils which avenge wrong-doing arise from 
the constitution of the universe which God’s will determined.* 


* I a sense sin is its own punishment: the loss of purity is a calamity as well as 
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In adjusting the physical laws of man’s nature, in fixing the rela- 
tions between his intellectual and moral life, in providing for the 
development of those moral principles which are wrought into 
the structure of human society, and which control all the vicissi- 
tudes of national history, the divine power and wisdom were the 
ministers of the divine holiness. Not by accident, not by neces- 
sity, but by the action of God’s will, freely acknowledging the 
infinite and essential superiority of moral perfection to mere hap- 
piness, the whole creation is in league with the eternal law of 
righteousness. And if the warnings in the New Testament of 
future judgment and final retribution are not the wild threaten- 
ings of a morbid fanaticism,—if the terrible metaphors have any 
solid meaning,—the divine will may be expected to assert in the 
most direct form the ill-desert of the sinner, and to inflict by an 
awful and irrevocable expulsion of the impenitent from fellowship 
with eternal life and light, the ultimate penalty of persistent and 
invincivle antagonism to goodness. 

The moral significance of the punishments which God inflicts 
on transgression is to be measured by his infinite love for his 
creatures. If he were indifferent to their happiness and their 
destiny, if it cost him nothing to cast them away from his pres- 
ence—the profoundest moral element of God’s acts of retributive 
justice would disappear. The sins of his creatures trouble him ; 
their sufferings trouble him. The incarnate Son did not cease to 
be “the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image 
of his person,” when he was so deeply moved with compassion by 
the physical evils of man, that he released them by the direct ex- 
ercise of his supernatural power, from the diseases and deformi- 
ties which his own laws had inflicted on them. Those who saw 
him weep over Jerusalem, when the calamities which were to 
come upon it rose vividly to his mind, saw the Father. 

“God cannot be tempted of evil;” but if he could, surely the 
temptation would come in an appeal to his reluctance to permit 
any, even the lightest sorrow to cast its shadow upon his moral 
creatures. They were made in his likeness; they are more than 
his creatures; they are akin to himself. Ilis love for them makes 





acrime; but the eternal law which declares that the sinner deserves to suffer, is not 
to be interpreted as meaning nothing more than that sin deserves to be sin; it as- 
serts the justice of sin-entailing suffering which can be discriminated from moral 
evil itself. 
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it hard for him to punish them, and invests his acts of retributive 
justice with awful solemnity. 

That the moral effort necessary to execute the penalties of vio- 
lated law is the highest moral element of punishment, is acknowl- 
edged by the common instincts of men. What is meant by the 
law being more honored when a man of high rank suffers the just 
reward of his crimes, than when one of the common people suffers 
precisely the same penalty? Something, perhaps, is to be as- 
eribed to the impression produced by the tragic contrast between 
his station and his doom; and something to the fact that lis ele- 
vated position awakens universal interest, both in his offense and 
its punishment. But what is especially significant in his fate is 
this—that justice is felt to overbear all the common influences by 
which men are swayed: his hereditary honors, his cociai power, 
his wealth, might be expected to prevent the course of law, and, 
in a state in which the judicial authority or the executive power 
was accessible to inferior influences, secure his immunity. When 
such a man is put on his trial, the fidelity of the public ministers 
of justice is tested; and if they do not swerve from the line of 
judicial duty, the law receives unusual homage—homage derived 
not so much from the rank of the criminal who suffers, as from 
the steadfast and resolute integrity which does not permit his 
rank to shelter him. 

The same principle is to be applied in another form to the 
penalties inflicted by the divine ruler, Suffering in itself is an 
evil thing. In itself it cannot be regarded with satisfaction, 
either by God or any other holy being. Its moral value lies in 
this—that although God finds delight in the happiness of his ere- 
ation, he voluntarily inflicts punishment rather than permit the 
eternal law that the sinner deserves to suffer to be unrecognized 
and unhonored. . 

But as a recognition of the ill-desert of sin, the moral value of 
God’s act in atoning for sin far transcends the moral value of his 
act in punishing it. There is grandeur in the moral effort which 
inflicts penalties ; but the grandeur of the moral effort which vol- 
untarily endures them, in order that the guilty may be pardoned, 
is infinitely greater. Now, the theory of the Christian atone- 
ment is that Christ is God manifest in the flesh; that he chose to 
submit to penal suffering rather than to inflict it. Had the 
penalty of transgression been executed on the race which had 
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sinned, the execution of them would have been his act, and would 
ve derived its moral significance from his love for the race 
tich le punished. As we have already maintained, it belonged 
to him as the moral ruler of mankind to assert the law that suft 
fering is the just result of sin. Instead of asserting it by inflict- 
ing suffering on the sinner, he suffers himself that le may be tree 
to forgive, 

Nor is this all. To affirm that in the atonement of Chiist, the 
moral ruler of our race endured what he night have inflicte wi Is 
an inadequate representation of the truth. If God’s love for the 
iilty invests the divine act which punishes them with profound 
moral significance, the love of the eternal Father for the Son in- 
vests the divine aet which surrendered him to humiliation and 
leath, that tl 


tial Ul 


1¢ ill-desert of sin might be recognized before it was 
pardoned, with infinite sublimity. Ife spared not his only begot- 
ten Son, but freely gave him up for us all. The mysterious unity 
of the Father and the Sen rendered it possible for Di ity at once 
to endure and to inflict penal suffering, and to do both under con- 
ditions which constitute the _ and the endurance the 
erandest movement in the moral history of God. 

We utterly reject that crude, and, as we think, immoral con- 
ception of the Christian sacrifice, which implies that God was in- 
different whether the sinner or a d, or whether some innocent 
being suffered for lim, if only the penalty of the law was executed. 
To punish the guiltless that the guilty may go free, seems to us 
an insane violation of the fundamental principles of equity. The 
theory that the personal dignity of our Lord invested his suffer- 
ines with their expiatory value—a theory which obviously in- 
volves the principle that any of God’s creatures whose position in 
the universe is sufficiently illustrious, may, by the voluntary en- 
durance of pain, effect atonement for the crimes of those who 
have violated the divine law-—is equally opposed to the moral 
instincts of our nature. The punishment of sin is a divine act 5 
and if sin is not punished, some other divine act of at lea t equal 
moral intensity must take its place. Not the dient ity of “Christ, 
but his position as the moral ruler of our race, invests his agony 
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and death with all their atoning efficacy. For God to have in- 
flicted the penalty of sin on any innocent creature, instead of 
being an act of homage to the law, would have been a violation 
of its essential spirit. ILe chose to suffer rather than to punish, 
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Our conception of the atonement admits of being expressed in 
four brief propositions, of which the preceding pages are the de- 
velopment : 

(1). It is an eternal and absolute Jaw that sin deserves pun- 

ishipent. 

2). It is the function of God as the creator and moral ruler of 
the universe to recognize this law 

(3). The moral significance of punishment inflicted on the sin- 
ful lies in its being the voluntary recognition by God himself of 
the ill desert of sin. 

The surrender by the eternal Father of the only-beg tten 
Son to penal suffering, and the Son’s voluntary endurance of that 
suifering constitute a divine recognition of the ill desert of sin far 
transcending in moral sublimity the infliction of punishment on 
the guilty.* The limits of this article forbid us to discuss the 
conditions under which expiation by the vicarious suffering of the 
moral ruler is admissible. It is, however, our firm conviction 
that every theory of the atonement is incomplete which does not 
distinctly ack nowledge that no provision for the ree erniion of 
the ill-desert of sin could bea satist 





nctory reason fur remitting 
its penalties, apart from a provision for inspiring the sinner with 
penitence, and purifying his whole moral and spiritual life from 
evil. Orthodox theology has not failed to insist on the sanctify- 
ine iniluence of the Christian sacrifice; but it has erred in not 
including this influence among the reasons which render it 
morally possible for the divine government of our race to rest 

he death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is not only the highest expression of the law that 


on the ground of expiation. It is because t 


i 


suffering is the just penalty of transgression, but also the mighti- 


In the article already referred to [Theological Lelectic 


length on the emphasis with which the inspired writers insist upon eur Lord's death 





as Jisinumiahed from his moral sufferings. To those who accept the authority of 


i 


the Iloly Scriptures, it is superfluous to offer any proof that death is a penal result 
: } ! YI en | \ 


ofsin. In reply to those who mainiain that death is simply the necessary result of 
necessary physical laws, it may be well to say that we have no knowledge of what 
man’s physical life would have been had he not sinned, They cannot tell what 
prevision God might have made for overruling, by the action of higher forces, the 
ten: ' ney to physical dissolution and decay. On the hypothesis of the existence 


of aliving and personal God, such provision is perfectly conceivable, Anyhow, 


pa as we know it, and as it was endured by our Lord, is universally repre- 


sented in Iloly Scripture as the penalty of transgressiun; and the instincts of be 
man nature support this representation, 
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est conceivable appeal of the divine love and holiness to the 
heart and conscience of the transgressor—an appeal which, but 
for sad experience, would seein to have altogether irresistible 
power—that the endurance of suffering by a divine person can 
be permitted to take the place of that punishment which the 
transgressor himself deserved. That the moral power of the 
death of Christ is not diminished, but indefinitely increased, 
when it is regarded as the objective ground of forgiveness, the 
closing chapter in Dr. Bushnell’s “ Vicarious Sacrifice,” to which 
we called attention in our former article, sufficiently demon- 
strates. 

The renewal of this great controversy imposes grave obliga- 
tions on evangelical theologians. It will not do for them to fall 
back on the learning of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It is not Socinus and the authors of the Racovian catechism 
that the doctrine of expiation has now to fear; and if Calvin 
and Turretin and Grotius, Howe and Owen and Baxter were 
living now, they would not be satisfied with a mere reiteration of 
the arguments by which they met and confuted the heresies of 
their contemporaries. To disguise from ourselves the existence, 
among devout and thoughtful men, of profound and general dis- 
satisfaction with the form in which the theory of the atonement 
is commonly stated, is worse than useless, and will soon be im- 
possible. Unless we are prepared to investigate the causes of the 
dissatisfaction, and to clear our theology of the fictions and tech- 
nicalities which make it morally untenable, the idea of expiation 
itself will be imperiled. As yet we see but faint indications 
that the representatives and trustees of this great truth are at all 
conscious of the severity and magnitude of the contest which is 
imminent, Can their silence indicate that doubt has penetrated 
even more deeply and widely than we ourselves suspect? This 
will become the general conviction, if they continue silent much 
longer. We shall be grateful, if what we have written, though 
it may fail to solve the perplexities which are disturbing the 
faith of many, should induce a solitary theologian, here and 
there, to turn aside from the investigation of the controversies of 
remote centuries, and endeavor to render to our own age the 
same service which the men he loves and venerates rendered to 
theirs. 
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XV.—SECRETAN'S PHILOSOPHY OF MORAL FREEDOM. * 


Wuen the French mind has been brought under the influence 
of religion, it seems peculiarly suited to excel in the sphere of 
Christian apologetics. The metaphysics of a French thinker are 
singularly clear, even when profound ; and his literary instinct, 
if not vitiated by vanity, enable him to present truth in its most 
attractive forms, and argument in the shape which offers least 
hold to sophistry. The courtiers of Louis XIV. inspire so little 
sympathy that the majesty of Bossuet tells upon the modern 
reader less than it would otherwise have done, but Fénelon is as 
subtle as Clarke and more readable. There is no name among 
German apologists that can be mentioned in the same breath 
with Paseal, or even with good old Abbadie; and we have our- 
selves no representative for whom we can put in such a claim, 
except Bishop Butler, and for him only in his own peculiar line. 

Such being one of the aptitudes of the French mind, we might 
naturally expect to find it largely developed in a country speak- 
ing the French tongue, and however jealous of its political inde- 
ont ae sharing the great gift and tendencies of the race. Nor 
are we disappointed. Alex: ies Vinet alone would have been 
enough to make his country illustrious ; and Ernest Naville and 
Charles Secrétan belong to the same neuedon being by about 
twelve or fifteen years the seniors of the great Chetatinn mnoralist 
and critic. 

Vinet never published any professedly apologetical work ; but 
the Discours sur quelques 8 supets religieux, which first appe: ed at 
Basle, in 1831, revealed in him a most eminent master of the 
nominally indirect, but effectual, method of apology which con- 
sists in commending religious truth to every man’s conscience by 
the simple manifestation of the truth itself (2 Cor. iv: 2). He 
showed in this and in all his subsequent works, that the religion 
of redemption presents the heart with an object such as can sat- 
isfy the infinite cravings, and the conscience with the rule after 
which it aspires. He showed that the message of divine for- 
giveness reaches man in the depth of his being, neconciiing his 


*From the London Quarterly Review (Methodis t), Oct., 1867. 
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instinctive love of happiness with the austere sense of obligation 
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to pursue moral excellence for its own sake, and bringing all his 
power and feelings into harmonious codperation. Vinet could 


\ 


not deal with any problem of life, or touch upon any question of 
education, morals or polities, or analyze any Inaster-piece of Lite- 
having before his own mind, and suggesting to his 


rature, without a | 
reavers, at once the glorious prerogatives of the human race, by 
original creation and birthright, the tragical realities of life, as 
sin has made it, and the revelation of the resources of infinite 


visdom and love in the process of recovery. Empha 


tically a 
Christian thinker, lis last words, uttered about two hours before 
he ceased to breathe, were characteristic: “I can think no 
longer.” 
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nest Naville’s principal works have been the long and valu- 





able preface te his edition of the inedited works of Maine de Biran ; 
the life of the same metaphysician, with extracts from his journal ; 
the biographies of Father Girard and of Prof. Diodati; and the 
two series of leetures published under the titles of “vernal Life, 
and Lhe Heavenly Futher. We has exhibited himself as an able, 
brilliant, devout and eatholic defender of faith in God, and, more 
sununarily, but with an equal efficieney, of the specitically Chris- 
tian faith in redemption. Maine de Biran has been his principal 
master in psychology, and Prof. Seerétaa in the higher walks of 
philosophy; but the great French writers of the seventeenth cen- 
ury seem to be his favorite study, and he is comparatively little 


Convers 





uit with the German metaphysicians, 
Less popular than Naville, less literary in lis tastes, : 


liant as a writer than either Naville or Vinet, Prot. Seerétan is 


an cminently original thinker, and at the same time one who has 


passed through the most violent intellectual gymnastics practiced 
in German schoolsof thought. Ile was a pupil of Schell 


in 


his second period, and not uninfluenced by him, though claiming 
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independence for the principal features of his phil 
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tem. Ie appears to have studied our modern English metaphy- 
sicians very little; and, except in the preface to this last edition 
of the Philosophy of Freedom where Mr. Mill is sometimes men- 
tioned in connection with Positivism, their names are not to be 
found upon his pages. Ilis scheme is not the less a fortress com- 
manding the field in which the disciples of Hamilton and Man- 
sell, Mill and Spencer, McCosh and Calderwood, are battling ; it 
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looks as if it kad been built for that purpose, though really 
erected some years before these controversies opened, 

But if our author does not seem to know much about English- 
men, may we not in our turn care to know litile about him? 
Metaphysical speculation is not popular among us; it is one of 
the few stimulants which Enelishinen are never tempted to abuse. 


y 
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May not the very title of this paper be enough to make some of 
our readers skip its pages as school-boys do the moral of a story ? 
We are not without misgivings, but we must contend that 


none who are capable of entering into subjects of this order 
should turn away from them without some qualins of conscience, 
for if ever there was a day in which Englishmen stood in need of 
asound philosophy, it is the present. They who will not take the 
trouble are in danger of becoming or remaining all-unconsciously 
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the disciples of a false philosophy ; the fear of metaphysical dis- 
cussion, as Dr. McCosh says, makes them fall into the net of 
sophistical metaphysics, “like those excessively cautious and sus- 
picious persons to be met with in the world, who are so afraid of 
everybody cheating them, that they become the dupes of those 
more designing schemers who are ever warning them against the 
dishonesty of others.” TLow often men profess to have no philos- 
ophy, but that of common sense, or of the Bible, while others can 
detect the injurious influence of the utilitarianism of Paley or 
Bentham upon their character or piety ; how many minds, par- 
tially drawn into the voriex of Positivism, are only saved from its 
conclusions by a sort of voluntary blindness. It is not altogether 
unjust of foreigners to accuse us of fecling less need of consistency 
with ourselves than they do. That Englishman is too often to be 
met with whose religion, and science and metaphysics are hope- 


lessly at variance with each other, and who gives himself no 


trouble on the matter except that of taking them up separately 
by a sort of instinctive precaution, like chemical elements that 
must be kept apart lest their contact should produce an explosion. 
IIe closes one drawer before he opens another; puts the glass 
stopper on the acids before he handles the alkalies. 

Let us not be misunderstood. A hearty lover of truth, with 
large views, and a reverent fear of trifling with facts in any 
sphere, may find himself, for the present, unable to reconcile 
beliefs which he is not the less constrained to accept as true when 
he contemplates them alternately; and in such a ease he will 
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wisely refrain from fastening precipitately upon some forced solu- 
tion of his difficulties ; he will wait in faith for the larger gene- 
ralization that is to make all clear—aye, and die in that faith, if 
Providence should so require. But this act of humble and _ be- 
lieving self-restraint is not to be confounded with the mere indo- 
lence that tries to hide its repugnance to any kind of intellectual 
toil under the cloak of piety or common sense. The labor of 
which we are capable is part of our fealty to the truth, and he 
who withholds it will be punished by the narrowness of his piety, 
or by the bad conscience that hangs upon and clogs his science, 
or by both together; we are never wrong with impunity. 

The fact is, man is a born philosopher; we may not all be dia- 
lecticians ; we are not all capable of drawing out, ring after ring, 
the chain of adamant on which a general cosmic scheme is sus- 
pended ; but every human being above idiotey forms for himself 
some conception of the world as a whole, and of his own relation 
to it. Ile has no choice ; the philosophy may be grand and true, 
or mean and false, but he cannot do without it, and it is invari- 
ably a practical philosophy. The scheme of creation entertained 
by a London rough may include little more than a certain sum 
of sensual pleasures, coupled with the contents of his neighbor’s 
pockets and the disagreeable presence of the policeman at the 
corner, but his philosophy is not the less true to our innate ten- 
dency to a synthetic view of things, and such as it @s, it leads to 
prompt and cautious action, The world of a very frivolous young 
lady inay consist essentially of articles of millinery at the center, 
and possible husbands at the circumference; but her circle is 
shaped as mathematically as if it were bigger, and her philosophy 
is as practical. From Tom Coffin’s stand-point, the final cause 
of the existence of land, was that one might have a place upon 
which to dry one’s fish, with mud bottoms for anchorage. The 
professional thinker tries to grasp in one system the whole known 
universe and his own place in it ; his practical life may not be as 
immediately and as manifestly determined by his speculations, 
as is the case with those whose horizons are narrower; but it 
is so ultimately. He fixes for himself and for those who take 
his opinions upon trust, the method that is to be followed in 
all inquiry, the frame into which all acquisitions are to be fitted, 
and the principles by which all conduct is to be judged; and 
these principles are sure to filter through the mass of society, 
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and leaven the views of persons who have never heard of his 
nanie. 

The fatal influence of Materialism in the high places of philos- 
ophy at the time of the first French revolution, is an instance of 
the danger of thus poisoning the rivers and fountains of water, - 
and we may soon become only too familiar with similar results in 
this country. The assertions of the sophist in repute become the 
common-place traditions of the crowd, and they tell upon conduet 
in directions which seem at first sight altogether independent of 
philosophical speculation, as when both materialism and skep- 
ticism are seen to make men submit more unresistingly to all 
shapes of despotism. Thus Hegel was in favor with the court of 
Berlin, because his fatalism was rightly held to be anti-revolu- 
tionary. But if the consequences of speculative error are felt in 
all spheres, they are especially destructive in the highest, because 
they fall in with those secret influences of our fallen nature which 
draw men away from the source of light and life. Doctrines 
upon which no one could profess to act in common secular affairs 
recover their credit in a sphere where the realities that should 
neutralize them are out of sight, and the tendencies that put: 
them forward as a pretext are equally powerful and insidious. 
Nor should a half-cultivated public be allowed to suppose them 
unanswerable by argument. 

People happily may be religious without being metaphysicians. - 
There are many instances on record of people who have got rich 
without metaphysics—nay, and tastes are such that it is possible 
some may find other reading more amusing than metaphysies. 
But it is certain that the habitual abstinence of the great body of 
intelligent Englishmen from the higher walks of thought for some 
generations back has told most injuriously upon art, science, and 
theologyv—upon every intellectual and moral province of our 
national life. The great ice-fields of the Alps may wear a cold 
and forbidding aspect, and only be reached by arduous ascents ; 
but the relief and volume of the glacier determines the direction 
and the force of the stream that is to lay waste or else to enrich 
the valley; and the waters wl find their way down. The 
elements that are at work in the higher regions do inevitably 
act upon the daily life, the pursuits and interests of multitudes 
who never visit the lofty solitude. 

However, let the reader be reassured ; we do not want him to 
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become a member of an Alpine club. Te is only asked to follow 
with some interest from a distance the progress made by another 
up these giddy heights. This paper can be but a sketch—an 
attempt to set forth results rather than the process by which they 
were attained. We believe that any trustworthy. philosophy 
must be accessible to all cultivated capacities, and the system 
before us, though resolution and perseverance are required to 
master it, is preéminently a philosophy of common sense. The 
author does not trifle about phenomena and noumena, but sets 
out boldly with the assumption of the authenticity of the reports 
made by the several human faculties. Skepticism cannot be 
refuted by reasoning, he says, with quiet irony; so that it would 
be very embarrassing if it could exist, which happily it cannot. 

The Philosophy of Freedom was a course of lectures first given 
in the Academy of Lausanne in 1844 and 1845. It was nomi- 
nally but the prolegomena to a moral philosophy ; but, as we shall 
see, it fullowed from the very nature of Prof. Secrétan’s views 
upon the universal constitution of things, that the attempt to 
determine the place and the principle of morals led to the expo- 
sition of the whole theory. 

The edition of 1849 consisted of two volumes. In the first, 
after retracing the various attempts to reach the absolute through- 
out the whole history of philosophy, the author set forth his own 
regressive metaphysics, reasoning upward from the visible world 
with the free agents upon it to its cause and principle. It was 
practically a vindication of Theism. The second volume con- 
tained progressive metaphysics, reasoning downwards from the 
character of God to creation and redemption, showing that, 
without the recognition of a fall and of a redemption, tlie facts of 
nature, of history, and of every man’s personal experience, would 
constitute an enigma equally dark and terrible; insoluble by 
reason and allowing the heart no refuge from despair and horror. 
It was at once a vindication of Christianity and a necessary eom- 
plement of the previous exposition of Theism, because it proved 
that faith in God could not be maintained without faith in 
redemption; that he who would stop short in Theism must be 
beaten alike on the ground of speculation and on that of ex- 
perience. 

The volume before us is the reproduction of the first volume 
of the former edition, together with the four first lessons of the 
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second volume, being the part of progressive metaphysics which 
concerns creation and the manifestation of the divine character 
in it. This simplifies our task; for, if Prof. Secrétan is remark- 
ably sober in his language, seeming jealously to weigh every word 
Jest he should go beyond the conclusions he is entitled to draw, 
he is equally distinguished by boldness and originality of thought, 
There is much in the second part to which we could not do justice 
except at a length inconsistent with our limits, and there are 
points on which we should have to reserve our judgment. 

M. Seerétan is arrested at the very threshold of his inquiries 
by the various philosophies of nescience. Ile does not notice 
that of Hamilton and Mansell; but he introduces the present 
edition by a preface of eighty pages, defending metaphysics 
against continental Positivists: Comte, Littré, and their followers 
set out with the fundamental proposition that the human mind is 
incapable of attaining absolute truth on any subject. We cannot 
seize, they say, the essence, the first cause, the final destination 
of anything; we are only cognizant of phenomena and their sue- 
cession ; there are no @ prior: aftirmations of the mind constitut- 
ing its native structure; there are no propositions of which the 
contrary is inconceivable according to the very laws of thought ; 
the elementary truths of arithmetic and mathematics are but 
facts acquired by generalization from particular observations, 
We know that two and two make four, because we have always 
found it to be the case, &e. It is easy for our author to show 
that writers of this school are perpetually inconsistent with each 
other and with themselves, As it is not in man to carry out 
effectually that suppression or mutilation of thought which is 
their passion, they are constantly trespassing upon the ground 
from which they have warned away others, giving explanations 
that transcend the mere registry of phenomena—that is to say, 
propounding metaphysics of their own which only differ from 
those of their adversaries by being false. 

Observation tells us that animals see with their eyes, and it 
tells us no more. The unsophisticated mind, from its innate dis- 
position to ascend to the causes of things, and to find order and 
unity in the world, concludes that eyes were made to see. The 
Positivist is indignant at this attempt to assume anything beyond 
the bare fact observed, and in the same breath he proceeds to 
explain that the faculty of adjusting itself to necessary functions 
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is a property of living nature, and that the eye is therefore the 
product of this power of self-adaptation. Surely this proposition 
is as much a piece of metaphysics as that which it is intended to 
supersede. 

The Theist and Positivist both go higher up than the simple 
phenomenon, the one accounting for it by a divine purpose, the 
other by a self-created faculty of all animated nature. It is thus 
with all the other negations of the system; notwithstanding all 
his professions, the Positivist is unable to refrain from attempting 
to satisfy the instinct of causality that is in human nature; he 
owns its existence by the very attempt to feed it with trash. 

The aftirmations, as well as the negations of the Positivist, be- 
tray his unconscious submission to @ priori laws of thought of 
which he denies the existence or the legitimacy. Thus M. Littré 
speaks of the boundless universe: who told him it was bound- 
less? Observation is limited. Where then is his authority for 
this jump from the finite to the infinite? Positivists are ever 
dwelling on the invariability of the laws of nature. We, too, be- 
lieve in law, by virtue of that original constitution of the mind 
which prepares it to rise from a certain number of facts to the 
conception of a general law, but by what right does the Positivist 
assuine that the facts he has observed will continue to be re- 
peated in the same circumstances? It is true, indeed, he wants 
the doctrine of the continuity of nature to secure the world 
against any intrusion of supernatural power; but he can only 
attain the idea by a process which he has repudiated as illegiti- 
mate. 

Every phenomenon naturally suggests two questions, continues 
M. Seerétan: how is it produced? secondly, why? The first 
question is to be resolved by observation ; the second should not 
be allowed to interfere with it, and so far the exclusion of the 
search after final causes in physics is right ; but when science has 
registered its answer to the question how, the human mind con- 
tinues to ask why? Metaphysics appeared early in human his- 
tory; the question children are ever asking was also that of the 
race in its childhood—why? But it will never lose its interest, and 
its suppression would be the suppression of reason. The distine- 
tion of the three ayes, theological, metaphysical and positive, ex 
presses an incontestable historical fact ; the present age is posi- 
tive, in so far that in it alone observation has been allowed its 
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due place ; but there never will be an age exclusively positive ; 


c—) 
the true value of the increase in accuracy of observation is 
that it lays a foundation for sounder theology and surer meta- 
physics. 

Positivism according to the theory should be neutral on reli- 
gious questions ; but its continental adepts at least are not so. 
Comte erected his personal antipathies into a system, his fol- 
lowers are ever assuming for their professed ignorance the rights 
of negative demonstration. Truth is but relative, they say ; we 
know nothing about the absolute; and the very next moment it 
appears they know enough about it to deny its existence! They 
are as sure that there is no God as if they had visited all the 
universe, and ascertained that he was nowhere. ‘“ The world,” 
says M. Littré, “is constituted by matter and by forees—inatter of 
which both the origin and the essence are inaccessible to us, and 
forces inhering in this matter.” A little further on he pictures 
man as finding himself alone in the immensity of space “ without 
other masters, sureties, or forces than the laws that govern the. 
universe.” ILow can a man who professes to know nothing of 
the essence of matter be so sure that the universe contains 
nothing else? Ilow can one for whom the origin of the world is 
contessedly an insoluble problem, proclaim with such assurance 
that its laws are our only masters ¢ 

M. Seerétan freely admits that none of our ideas are formed 
independently of experience; but the history of the acquisition 
of an idea does not exhaust its contents. The mind brings its 
own @ priori faculties to take cognizance of the revelations that 
sensation makes. The abstract notions of being and cause, for 
instance, which are awakened but not conveyed by sensations, 
enter as elements into all experience. ‘“ They form the essence 
of language, without which it would be impossible, not only to 
express our thoughts, but even to think. The notion of being is 
involved every time we use a substantive; that of activity or 
causality constitutes the very nature of verbs.” 

M. Littré himself lately confessed that a scientific moral sys- 
tem has not yet been constructed on the Positivist platform. A 
very serious want in the theory of a school that offers to under- 
take the guidance of mankind; and it is not accidental—the void 
can never be filled. From no conceivable amount of sensations 
can the feeling of obligation be distilled: on no possible theory 
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of mere empiricism can the principle of obligation be explained. 
The word /aw has not the same sense in morals and in physics. 
The physical law gives me the simple fact as it takes place under 
certain conditions; moral law expresses that which ought to be, 
and which is too often the reverse of the fact. If I wish to do 
right, utilitarian considerations may direct me, but they cannot 
’ 
this ought is a primordial feature of human nature. It is all 


create the feeling that I ought to do what I know to be right ; 


very well to have honorable and benevolent feelings, to find 
one’s highest pleasure in respect for one’s self, and in kindness to 
others, in lofty truthfulness, in serene superiority to evil and suf- 
fering, in self-denying charity; but, ou the sensational theory, 
this noble stoicism, or this amiable epicurism, is but a matter of 
teinperament. We are told that “reason judges between our 
personal and our impersonal impulses ;” but on the empyrical 
hypothesis reason can but class our feelings; to speak of its 
judging them, if the word is meant to have a meaning, is to 
recognize the moral sense. We do not experieace the least scru- 
ple in repressing some of our feelings and contradicting our de- 
sires; whence then the feeling that it is wrong to repress our so- 
called impersonal impulses? Selfishness may be a great mistake ; 
but whenee the obligation not to fall into this particular mistake? 
Vice may be the ruin of body and soul; but why an I bound to 
respect my own being ? 

Ah, Comte knew what he was about when, to quote his bar- 
barously pedantic language, he said that henceforth “ personal 
morals should be radically withdrawn from the arbitrariness of 
personal prudence, and fully incorporated into the body of public 
prescriptions.” That is to say, his God being society, the true 
sanction of his system is the penal code. It will be made to 
sanction more than personal morals; when man is understvod to 
be a mere receptacle for sensations, the machine cannot be too 
strictly regulated; thus, when the reign of Positivism comes, 
liberty of opinion in matters of science, polities or religion will 
be reduced “within its normal limits.” There will be a new 
clergy and a new index of prohibited books. The congress of 
Liége and that of social sciences at Berne, have given the 
thoughtful a glimpse of the sort of tolerance that is to be ex- 
pected from Atheism, if it ever finds the sccular arm at its dis- 
posal. 
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We now leave the preface and come to the Philosophy of 
Freedom itself. According to M. Seerétan, sensible experience 
alone can supply no philosophy whatever; indeed, vigorously 
speaking it cannot exist alone. To take cognizance of any exter- 
nal fact, it is necessary to apply to the data of the senses those 
universal and necessary ideas of substance, cause, possibility, 
reality, &¢., which constitute the mind itself. Of course it fol- 
lows @ fortiort that the simple spectacle of the external world 
would not lead up to a first cause, if we vigorously excluded the 
notions that we find in ourselves and that accompany us to the 
inquiry. We could not logically conclude from a finite universe, 
however immense, to an infinite Creator, nor frum contingent to 
necessary being. 

H[e goes further still. The category of cause, if interpreted 
to mean simply this, “that everything which exists or happens 
has a cause,” would not lead to a first cause, but to an infinite 
series, in which every apparent cause would prove in its turn to 
be only an effect, and so there would be ne real cause after all, 
and nothing to satisfy the craving that had sent us forth upon 
this endless pilgrimage. No, the consciousness which finds an 
imperfect utterance in the rule, “ everything has a cause,” should - 
be expressed thus :—TZhings which have their causes out of them- 
selves oblige us to ascend until we find that which has its cause 
an itself. There is an instinct in the mind that prompts us to 
feel after the supremely real Being, and to look upon everything 
that has not its conditions of existence in itself as a something 
but partially real, and in which we cannot stop short. The 
proper name of this instinct is reason. Our philosophy is based 
at once upon sensible experience and upon the necessary laws of 
mind. ‘The former acquaints us with the limited and the acciden- 
tal, and reason forthwith takes occasion from the limited and the 
accidental to aspire toward the unconditioned and the necessary. 
We may refuse to think, from indolence or fear of what we may 
find, but if we allow thought to soar heavenward, she cannot rest, 
she never pronounees herself satisfied, until she has found that 
for which she need seek no higher cause. But why are we to 
believe the consequences involved in this obstinate refusal of rea- 
son to content herself with effects? Because we cannot do other- 
wise. We may refuse to interpret our thoughts to ourselves, but 
we cannot help their existence. The common sense that believes 
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in the reality of the external world is not more universal and 
ineradicable than the persuasion that the world has a cause be- 
hind it; and again, if this canse be understood as an effect not 
accounting for itself, that we must look behind it also. The 
word cause is used here in the most abstract sense. We are not 
yet supposed to know whether it is a personal Creator or an 
eternal system of things—some uncreated self-evolving law ; all 
we know at this stage of the argument is that it is not chance, 
for chance is but a term to express our ignorance without hcn- 
estly characterizing it as such. Were any one, like Topsy in 
Uncle Tom, to say “I never was made, J growed,” he would take 
an uncaused law of growth for the principle of his being, and, 
however mistaken, would not the less illustrate the mental law 
of which we speak. 

Kant, finding himse!f unable to refute Iume’s skepticism by 
reasoning, acted like the poor Russian mother who threw a child 
tu the wolves in order to delay them while she tried to gallop 
away with the rest. Ile sacrificed the world of sense; allowed 
sceptics to make it, if they liked;but a well-regulated dream ; and 
then took refuge in the sense of right and wrong, as the solid 
ground on which the truth of man’s being and God’s might both 
be safely rested. But his concessions betrayed him into the un- 
tenable position of one who holds a science which is not true, 
and a truth which is not known, and supposes a determining 
action exercised by that which is not wpon that which is real. 
We have at bottom the same right to believe in our own selves 
through our consciousness, in the world through our senses, and 
in God through our conscience. 

We cannot logically prove our own existence or that of the 
world to any one who professes to doubt of either; but we know 
that such doubt is not serious; we cannot disbelieve in our senses. 
Our most elementary knowledge then, begins by an act of faith. 
But we have the same reason to believe in all our faculties as in 
our senses; he who will believe nothing but his eyes or lis five 
fingers is still far too credulous, for he has not left himself a right 
to believe in anything. The reality of the absolute cause of 
the universe has a higher voucher than that of the sun in the 
heavens, for we know the latter from the simple fact—the «ecv- 
dent of its existence; but the unconditioned cause of all things is 
necessary. Imagination might picture to itself a world in which 
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some other kind of agents filled the place of the sun, but no 
order of existence can be conceived which would not set the in- 
stinct of causality at work. 

From all this it follows that the reality of the supreme foun- 
tain of being is not a thing to be logically proved, any more than 
our own or that of the external world. The idea imposes itself 
upon us, and the province of the thinker is not its demonstration, 
but its evolution ; he has to draw out its contents. The truth he 
has reached as yet is common to the Theist and the Pantheist ; 
and he must now choose between them. This absolute being, of 
which we have been speaking, this self-originated womb of all 
things—is it to be understood as a personal God and Creator, or 
is it a law acting fatally and unsconsciously ¢ 

In one of the lectures in his work on “ Reason and Chris- 
tianity,”’ * Professor Seerétan deals with that popular form of Pan- 
theism which makes it a religion of progress, as when M. Renan 
says he only asks for two things to explain the wniverse—an in- 
definite period of time, and the law of progress. Our author shows 
that the admission of a self-acting law of progress as an absolute 
principle, involves the absurdity of creation by nobody out of 
nothing ! Look forward, indeed, and the sides of the angle of pro- 
gress recede from each other; but look back through the count- 
less ages which geology reveals, and the sides approach until they 
ineet in a point. The doings of this luw of indefinite progress 
followed backwards lead us through a succession of effects even 
greater than their cause, until we reach: a time when there existed 
next to nothing, and then at last a time when there actually existed 
nothing, and nothing itself proves to be the universal cause! 

Ilowever, a Pantheistic theory may be propounded that does 
not fall into the metaphysical trap which this particular form of 
the doctrine digs for itself; and Professor Seerétan puts the great 
question between fatalism and freedom honestly, without trying 
to take the system to which he is opposed at any disadvantage. 
Physical science has a natural tendency to decide in favor of 
fatalism, it meets with law everywhere, it investigates the neces- 
sary operation of physical causes; to be able to predict future 
phenomena is its glory, whereas the acts of free beings lie with- 
out the sphere of scientific prediction. On the other hand, we 
feel ourselves free, or at least that we ought to be so, and we 





* La Raison et le Christianisme. Twelve Lectures on the Existence of God, 1863. 
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cannot conceive freedom to be the ideal of our own nature with- 
out also seating it upon the throne of the universe. If the world 
be the result of the necessary action of an infinite principle, there 
is no room in it for human freedom ; we are what we are neces- 
sarily, and our particular acts can be but the manifestation of 
that predetermined essence. It is not upon the simple conscious- 
ness of freedom that the author would have us found the persua- 
sion of the divine freedom; consciousness might be subject to 
illusions, and mistake for freedom a sort of spontaneousness that 
could co-exist with the absenee of real control over ourselves. 
The final and decisive consideration is the sense of right and 
wrong; the feeling of obligation supposes me a free agent, and 
this is an authority I dare not question. Doubt on this point 
would be criminal. We have a master then; the unconditioned 
Being whose existence imposes itself on our thoughts is a Su- 
preme Legislator, infinite—but conscious and voluntary source 
of all order and of moral relation. 

The controversy between Theism and Pantheism is therefore 
summarily decided by the existence of the conscience. We are 
not under obligation to ourselves, or we could release ourselves 
from it at pleasure. A stoic like Fichte may summon us to be 
true to the ideal of a lofty human character, and to all the better 
aspirations of our nature, but he is obliged to set out with begging 
the question that we are bound to preserve our own consistency 
and dignity. Every other attempt at a so-called independent 
moral system exhibits in one shape or other, the same surrepti- 
tious introduction of obligation. No; the law of duty written 
in our hearts attests our dependence. We are not orphans, for 
there is One whose claim over us we cannot but recognize, even 
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when we rebel against it. As our existence leads up to the un- 
conditioned, so our freedom requires the existence of uncondi- 
tioned freedom. Professor Secerétan knows well that human free- 
dom is impaired and practically lost, but the principle is main- 
tained—the prescription kept up—even by the protestations of 
conscience, 

He next asks if a counter proof for this immediate decision, 
founded on moral motives, may not be furnished by a longer, 
more strictly dialectical process. He undertakes to set out—not 
from a true definition of God, but from an elementary notion 
which every one is obliged to accept. The common basis of The- 
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ism and Pantheism is this: the universal principle is self-subsist- 
ing. The problem of metaphysics, therefore, becomes this: how 
to conceive absolute being so that its self-subsistence should 
involve no contradiction. In this argument the usual proofs of 
the existence of God are replaced by the demonstration of the 
personality and the absolute freedom of God. Hence the title of 
the work. 

The principle of all existence has its cause in itself, or it would 
not be the first principle. It is well defined by Spinoza, causa 
suc; but he is not true to the definition, for he proceeds to reason 
as if the first principle were merely wneaused ; whereas, if we 
rightly interpret the instinct which set us upon our search, it 
must be its own real and active cause. The source from all ex- 
istence must be fed from itself. Experienee shows us in organic 
beings substances that in an imperfect sense create themselves ; 
their organs are produced by the operation of an mternal activity, 
which in their turn they contribute to sustain. This double and 
constant movement from the center to the extremities, and from 
the extremities to the center, we call life; and the production and 
the mamtenance of this living organism is the end of its activity. 
This mystery is the shadow of a higher. If the first principle be 
its own active cause, it must not only be substance but life; and 
it must be its own end, existing at once by itself and for itself. 

But the idea of life is still inadequate, for the law of a living 
organism may come from without it, and we are required to con- 
ceive a life that proposes its own end, and gives itself its own 
laws. Here, experience again suggests an order of being that 
within certain limits complies with these conditions. J/ind does 
really thongh partially determine the nature and direction of its 
own activity. Our characters, our convictions, our very facul- 
ties, are to a certain extent our own work. Then the Supreme 
Principle is not merely a living being. He is a mind. Sub- 
stance, he is the author of his own existence; living, he is the au- 
thor of his own substance ; mind, he is the author of his own life. 

We are proceeding by a legitimate method, for we are but ap- 
plying the principle of causality to the general notion of being 
until we can ascend no higher; but to do this, there remains one 
step more. The first three degrees of being correspond to the 
different orders of finite realities; to inorganic nature, to organic, 
and to the human soul. But the minds with which we are ae- 
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quainted are only partially self-determined: the finite mind is 
what it is by nature as well as by its choice; it is conditioned, 
and we are constrained to aspire to the unconditioned or rather 
self-conditioned ; our problem is to represent the first cause in 
such a way as to leave no room to question its self-subsistence in 
every sense. We are constrained, therefore, to believe that the 
Supreme Being is not only mind, or relative freedom, but ahso- 
lute freedom ; he is not only a free agent, but he is so by his 
own choice and gift: his character as well as his existence, his 
own eternal act. The Absolutely Free is the author of his own 
mind. The argument may be put summarily in this way: we 
find ourselves existing, and encompassed with other existences ; 
we are constrained to believe there must be a first something trom 
which all the rest has proceeded ; this must be of such a kind that 
no antecedent is required to explain it. Then this first some- 
thing must be w/7, and that will unlimited by any law or nature 
in itself or around it: for if such law or nature existed, we should 
have to ask for its cause in turn, and so on ad infinitum. The 
mind is satisfied when it reaches will. 

It will of course be said that this is reasoning wildly above the 
clouds, with words that no longer represent definite ideas; the 
proposition that contains the very essence of our philosophy is 
altogether unthinkable. “So it ought,” replies Professor Secré- 
tan. Our distinct intuitions cannot rise higher than ourselves ; 
man cannot by searching find out God. Reason obliges us to 
transcend reason. The sensible world is the only field of imagi- 
nation, as well as perception. We can have no proper intuition 
of infinity and eternity, or of [Lim who is both infinite and eternal. 
All we ean hope in such a sphere is to see clearly the reason of our 
ignorance; we have made the nearest approach to understanding 
the absolute when we are able to tell why it is incomprehensible. 
Ouwr highest conception, according to the very data of the prob- 
lem, must be that of a being surpassing all that appears to us to 
be possible: it must be reason demonstrating the reality and ne- 
cessity of that which reason cannot grasp. That great law of our 
minds which forces us-to seek for the cause of things, can only be 
satisfied by the conception of a reality of which it is impossible to 
ask the eause: and if the weakness and weariness of the mind, when 
imagination has utterly broken down, would be a reason for stop- 
ping short in the last effort, it would have been as well not to 
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have set out at all, not to have asked the cause of anything. To 
say that there is one, the cause of his own being and of all exist- 
ence, who is absolute freedom, is at once to indicate his essence, 
and to mark the impossibility of adequately representing it to 
ourselves. We contemplate from afar in silent adoration the 
summit on which human foot can never be set. We are out 
of our depth—we are swimming in the dark—but the united cur- 
rents of both logical and moral necessity carry us along in the 
sane direction. The proposition, God is that which he wills to 
be, involves the creation, by an Almighty fiat of all the general 
laws of the universe, metaphysical and moral, which seem to us 
necessary, and which we are unable to conceive other than they 
are. That which is eternal and immutable in our eyes, is so be- 
cause God willed it so, and willed our minds to understand it so. 
He is the author at once of the real and the possible; and the 
iinpossibilities that we perceive are impossibilities that he has 
created. 

We are conscious of relative freedom under restrictions and lim- 
itations independent of those that moral evil has created, hemmed 
in as we are by time and space. But when reason has con- 
strained us to pronounce that the self-existing must be free, we 
conceive his freedom as absolute—that is to say, altogether un- 
limited—and all his attributes are forthwith seen to be comprised 
in this idea. The very restrictions with which the fat of the 
Almighty may be accompanied must be understood to form part 
of his will. The consequences of an act of finite will may be 
endless ; but we have not willed nor foreseen them all, and the 
determination once put forth, the results are beyond our control. 
The consequences of infinite will, on the contrary, all that is 
and shall be, are contained and willed in one transeendent act. 
There is a necessity of things, but it has been freely determined 
upon; there are immutable laws, but they have been laid down. 
He that ordained the order of nature, included in the same act 
that organization of our minds by which we recognize it as neces- 
sary. 

In the higher mathematics, and even in simple arithmetic, we 
are perpetually dealing with quantities which the imagination is 
wholly inadequate to represent, and the mind can nevertheless 
satisfy itself as to the truth or falsehood of affirmations made 
concerning these inconceivable quantities. It is somewhat thus 
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that we venture to speak of mysteries like self-subsistence and 
self-conditioning that are too high for us, and yet must be. The 
mount of God may be touched, though it cannot be scaled; and 
we are constrained to throw ourselves prostrate at its foot, though 
clouds and darkness are round about its heights. 

The free beings that we are conversant with are so by nature; 
indeed they exhibit evident traces of having been meant by na- 
ture to be freer than they are; hence it is natural that metaphy- 
sical thought, in its first effort, should fasten upon the conception 
of a Being infinitely powerful, wise, and good by auture, and that 
from all eternity. The conception is too vast for our capacity ; 
imagination cannot realize it by any representation ; but we are 
accustomed to it, and are not startled by its unthinkableness. 
Professor Secrétan would replace this conception by another 
equally unthinkable, and, from its very novelty, more startling— 
that of a first cause who has no nature, but a character possessed 
from all eternity by Ilis own gift, who acts by laws that he has 
laid down for himself. We pause, and ask if it is not foolish, 
presumptuous, perhaps impious, to speculate thus concerning the 
high and Holy One who inhabiteth eternity, to pretend to know 
what is to be found behind the veil where we may not penetrate ? 

We are told that he who gave us being, intended that we 
should trust our faculties, and that they should lead us up to 
Him. There is a golden altar before that veil. Again, of these 
two inconceivable propositions, one only has been reached by a 
legitimate method, and can be verified by its results. The idea 
of the wneaused, necessarily perfect from all eternity, does not 
satisl'y the instinct of causality in the same way as the idea of the 
self-caused ; the former leaves unanswered the last question we 
can ask, whence this eternal perfection? The latter leaves us no 
question to ask, though the last answer be an inconceivable mys- 
tery. He is perfect because he has eternally willed it so. The 
former, by putting nature instead of free choice at the summit of 
all being, has established the reign of necessity throughout the 
universe, has left itself no ground on which to resist the fatalist. 
The latter, by putting a mystery of freedom at the summit, has 
secured room for the mystery of creature freedom likewise. 

The distinction of good and evil then, has been established by 
the divine will. To suppose moral order preéxistent and su- 
preme would be to make moral order God. To suppose them 
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eternally simultaneous, would be to divide the sovereignty of the 
universe between abstract law and the being consenting to it. A 
being perfect by nature, and therefore ultimately passively per- 
tect, would be less so than a Being who has freely said, * Let 
there be perfection !” and who has bestowed it upon himself. 

It will of course be objected that indetermination—mere for- 
mal freedom—is the lowest kind of freedom conceivable, and 
therefore that this philosophy sets out with an idea unworthy of 
its object. But the first known truth is necessarily the most 
naked and imperfect, that which must be recognized by every 
school that will not do violence to the most general intuitions. 
The minimum logically precedes the maximum ; indetermina- 
tion precedes perfection ; potential precedes real existence. It is 
not to be understood that this logical involves an actual chrono- 
logical antecedence ; eternity transcends time; we are not to sup- 
pose that there ever was what we should call a moment in the 
infinite past during which the absolute remained undetermined— 
a moment during which he had not yet caused himself in all the 
fullness of his being and attributes; his virtuality and existence 
must be co-eternal. The impossibility of pursuing thought inde- 
pendently of the relations of time is one form of our incapacity to ~ 
grasp the unconditioned. 

Spinozws God was thought without a thinker; his immutab.e 
substance an abyss out of which nothing could ever have issued, 
Hegel’s system has to be modified in order to become intelligible; 
his God was the logical process of ideas and the end in which 
they were to issue; he forgot that an end involves the intelli- 
gence that conceives and the will that pursues it. He made 
ideas create mind, instead of the mind creating ideas. It has 
become a common-place of modern Pantheism that God is the 
notion of the ideal as opposed to the reality, so that to affirm the 
existence of a being is equivalent to saying he is not God. Per- 
sonality is relative, they say, therefore there can be no personal 
God; they who taught so once unconsciously anthopomorphized ; 
they only projected their own image upon the sky. Seerctan 
contesses in reply that the Theist does find in himself that idea 
of freedom which he proceeds to attribute without limit to the 
author of his being; but contends that the proceeding is legiti- 
mate: we must make God either greater or less than man, and 
Pantheists make him less. What constitutes personality is the 
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possession of the dignity of moral being, the consciousness and 
the assertion of will. We only come in contact with limited wills, 
and we awake to a sense of our personality in presence of other 
persons ; but that is no rational motive for contesting the Infinite 
Will, and the Divine Person. All persons in our experience have 
bodies: are we to conclude the body essential to personality 4 

Will is everything in heaven and earth. The several stages of 
being are marked by degrees of will, or in the lower stages by a 
sort of foreshadowing of will. Moral being alone is real, all the 
rest is accessory, and only willed to serve as means, while moral 
being has its value in itself. We do nothing, we are nothing, 
but by our wills; and that which we do involuntarily it is not 
we who do. Will is the essence of mind, ruling over every 
power ; indeed, all our other powers are but inferior states or 
transformations of will—it constitutes the unity of our being, 
making all our faculties those of one and the same person. Let 
it but fail or give way, and all the faculties of the man are no 
longer instruments he uses, but independent and hostile powers 
that rend him asunder. The perfection of our being is the per- 
fection of will; the will is the measure of man, since he is valued 
according to his conduct; our sovereign good is the sound direc- 
tion and complete satisfaction of the will ; nay, the very passions 
that carry men away like blind and fatal forces of nature, origina- 
ted in tastes and habits voluntarily allowed and cultivated ; so 
the past determinations of the will can be traced even where free- 
dom has been alienated. 

“JT am tar I am,” said he who appeared unto Moses at Horeb 
in flaming but not consuming fire. ‘Gop 1s Love,” wrote John 
to his little children in the gospel. The former utterance, with 
its awful reserve, became the Self-existing, while not yet fully re- 
vealed; the latter suited the time when grace and truth had come 
by Jesus Christ. 

The formula of Professor Secrétan seems fitted to serve as a 
transaction between them. God is what he is by his own eternal 
choice, and he has chosen to be love. The mystery of the ever- 
blessed Trinity allowed room in Deity for the exercise of love 
without being dependent upon created being for its objects: plu- 
rality and unity céexisting from all eternity, there could be a 
circle of mysterious and ineffable communion contained in God 
himself before all worlds. Our author, however, does not touch 
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upon this grand theme, except when giving an account of the 
opinions of Richard of St. Victor. Ie has to do with the lessons 
to be learned from our own consciousness and from nature, inde- 
pendently of revelation. 


The metaphysical attributes of God—omnipotence, omnipres- 





ence, omniscience—are evidently contained in the very idea of 
absolute freedom: our author supposes that this is equally the 
ease with the moral attributes, so far, at least, as they designate 
the divine character, irrespectively of the shape in which it mani- 
fests itself towards created existences. We should have some 
criticisms to make upon the analysis of this subject, but we spare 
the reader who has had the patience to accompany us thus far, 
and with Professor Seerétan, we pass from the sphere of meta- 
phliysies to that of theology, 

God is love, because he has made himself love—first and su- 
preme grace, containing in itself all other graces, and for which 
he is to be eternally adored. We bless him for the perfection 
with which he has clothed himself. The existence of the God of 
love is the eternal miracle—the cause of all that we know and 
that we are. Next, creation is to be understood as an act of free 
grace. God can have been constrained to it by no want in his 
being—not even that of being surrounded by creatures capable 
of knowing and loving him, The absolute can feel no want. 
Creation must have been a perfectly gratuitous act of absolute 
freedom; creature existence was not necessary to the divine fe- 
licity: it pleased God that there should be creatures bearing his 
image and sharing his bliss, and he is glorified in them; but he 
did not make them for his glory; he made them for their own 
sakes. The power, the wisdom, the goodness of God are indeed 
exhibited in creation; but the motive of creation cannot have 
been the procuring for himself a glory he needed not. It was 
the good of his creatures; and if le wills that his perfections 
should be known and celebrated, it is because the good of his 
children consists in knowing and adoring them. 

Happiness is but the consequence of goodness. It is the con- 
sciousness of the reality, the harmony and the plenitude of being. 
God willed the goodness of the creature for its own sake as an 
act of free grace, and therefore mediately and indirectly willed its 
happiness also. Now, willing the goodness of the creature is 
synonymous with willing its resemblance to God, and therefore 
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the creature was made free 3 it was placed in conditions that sum- 
moned it to confer upon itself the highest perfection of which it 
was capable; it was created under the obligation to realize its 
own freedom, and become voluntarily like God, as it was so al- 
ready virtually, by the law of its being. 

When a plant has passed through the various stages of its de- 
velopment, the seed from which it sprang is produced over again 
in the ripe fruit with which it ends. The path of the philosophy 
of freedom leads through a region of metaphysics, but it sets out 
from the moral instinet, and it issues in the reduction of morals 
to the all-comprehending principle that the fundamental charac- 
ter of man is the reproduction of the image of God; that his es- 
sential calling is to make himself, by his own act, the free and 
happy being that he was intended to become. 

The idea of duty now stands out in all its majesty. Creature 
freedom involves in itself a law—the obligation to work out its 
own realization, and to watch over its own preservation. The 
love that called us into existenee, and seeks our highest possible 
perfection, alone makes it intelligible. Kant and Pichte were 
right in seeking the principle of moral Jaw in our own nature; 
but their system requires as its complement the reference of our 
nature to God, without which the feeling of obligation remains an 
inexplicable phenomenon, Since the created will is free, it may 
alienate or destroy its freedom, but it is bownd to retain and de- 
velop that freedom; aye,and to render it inalienable in fact as it 
is already by right. The moral law is the supreme law of crea- 
tion; that for the sake of which all the rest was made; that of 
which all natural laws are the symbols and images.“ Make thy- 
self really that which thou art virtually, in) principle, in’ sub- 
stance: become that which thou art.” This is the sovercign and 
universal precept ! 

The creature will may constitute and assert itself in a relation 
of willing subordination, becoming its own master in order to give 
itself to God; or it may withhold its allegiance, and aim at be- 
coming altogether its own center in a state of selfish isolation. 
This last choice is self-destructive: it is an effort to break away 
from the principle of its own being. Could it completely sue- 
ceed it would be annihilation: but this the creature cannot at- 
taia ; it can only condemn itself to an inward and devouring con- 
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tradiction, to an everlasting and ever abortive suicide. 
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way for the creature will to take possession of its freedom and 
put it forth, and accomplish its end, and retain it unimpaired, or 
rather to transform it into a higher and holy determination; the 
only way is the freely loving God, and the willingly giving oneself 
to him,—free and unreserved self-surrender. As absolute freedom 
made itselfto be love, so our limited freedom must assert and pus 
itself forth in a response tosupreme and eternal love. The mean- 
ing of creation is love looking forward to love, and that for the 
sake of the beings who are thus made to love. 

By creating free beings, God consented to be no longer the only 
will in the universe. He limited himself, contradicting, so to 
speak, the infinity of his nature, because he was greater than his 
nature. But wien created wills lend themselves to be the organs 
of the divine will, then the supreme being is once more absolute 
by the gift of his own creatures: in their love he becomes e// as 
he was before. Wondrous condescension! Ife puts it in the power 
of the creature love to reinstate him in his own place.  Hegel’s 
celebrated formula 





affirmation, negation, and their common 
synthesis, the realization of harmony by contrast—magnificent 
logical type as it is of all development, all history, and all life—is 
but the pale reflection of the real relation between God and the 
world. 





In the love of creatures for their God, the end of creation is at- 
tained. The universe explains itself as a moral reality, in which 
everything is ultimately resolved into relations of will. The mind 
is satisfied: it has no more questions to ask. The work of meta- 
physics is over. Morals, speculative and practical, are complete. 
On the hypothesis of such a state, the very sense of duty would 
disappear along with the temptation to revolt and isolation: it 
would be transformed and lost in the bliss of interrupted com- 
munion,. 

Had creature will resisted the first inevitable temptation to 
reign in its own name, to assert itself as sovereign, and not 
merely endowed with conditioned freedom, it would have found 
in the love of God its end, its reality, and the full satisfaction of 
its deepest cravings; nor could any power or seduction whatever 
have drawn it away, and interrupted this blessed and supreme 
relation. Its love would not have been that of pure grace like 
God’s, but that of gratitude. It would have eternally renewed 


the miracle of its creation and its own youth and beauty: for it 
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would have found in God the truth of its being, and beauty is the 
splendor of truth. 

* To love, is to live; to love, is to feel oneself live; to love, is 
to possess oneself’; to love, is to give oneself; to love, is to double 
one’s existence. To love God is not merely to double one’s exist- 
ence; it is to emancipate one’s being, in the truest sense, from 
the limits of finite existence, it is to give ourself the highest pos- 
sible reality.” 

“ And if feeling is but the echo of the depths within, if happi- 
ness is but the consciousness of power, harmony and truth, as 
wretchedness is that of emptiness, discord and falsehood ; it is 
impossible that the love of God, the perfection of goodness, the 
plenitude of our being should not also be fullness of happiness.” 

“Thus the soul that loves God is rich, free, happy: she is sat- 
isfied, moreover, and feels no further want. What could tear 
her from such a condition? Not lassitude or satiety ; for enna 
is but the feeling of a disproportion between the principle of our 
activity and the object with which it busies itself. If satiety 
overtakes us in the midst of our enjoyments, it is because our joys 
are but the parody of happiness. Ile who is happy needs no 
1 
i 


diversion. The love of God would leave no room for the desire 


of change; nothing could turn away from it the soul that had 
really tasted of it.” 

Such is the ideal that we contract, says Professor Seerétan, not 
from @ priori science, because the acts of absolute freedom could 
not be anticipated, but as the consequence of the first truth of 
experience—the certainty that there has been a creation. The 
next question is, how far have creature wills answered the end of 





their being? This too, is an appeal to experience, and to meet it 
we must consult nature, history, and our own heart. The second 
volume of the Philosophy of Freedom, which is not now before 
us, is devoted to this investigation. 

The history of the search after the absolute principle in the 
various systems of philosophy from the Ionians to Hegel, occupies 
a considerable part of the first volume. We have not attempted 
to condense it, but will only say that M. Seerétan succeeds in 
showing that the great current of metaphysical speculation has 
not been the mere random and sterile series of contradictions that 
we are wont to suppose it. Ilis own intellectual predecessors 
were essentially Duns Scotus, because he dwelled upon the idea 
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of eause rather than that of being; Deseartes, because he at- 
tributed to God absolute freedom, though the insufticient develop- 
ment of the idea of self-causation left the way open for Spinoza 3 
Kant, because he felt the imperative character of the human con- 
science, and the solidity of the support it offers for any weieht 
that can be laid upon it; Schelling in his latest phase, though his 
notion of the divine freedom was inadequate. 

The work which we have attempted to sketch, as much as pos- 
sible in the author’s own words, has attained the honor of a second 
edition. It has, however, probably been known even by name to 
very few of our readers. The question may be naturally asked, 
how comes it that, while the names of Kant and Fichte, Schel- 
ling and Tegel are familiar to all cultivated Englishmen, even to 
those who have never studied them, little or nothing has been 
heard of a writer whose philosophy should be more to the taste of 
the Christian public, and is second to none as an earnest, original, 
and sustained effort of intelligence? The answer is very simple. 
Professor Seerétan would have been known to the world long 
since, had he been a German, because his countrymen would have 
appreciated his labors, and made strangers acquainted with them. 
Unfortunately he writes in French, and he is not a Parisian, 
Even a native Frenchman and a Roman Catholic can have little 
hope of attracting attention, if a provincial: how much less, then, 
can he have who is a Protestant, and politically a stranger? — Lit- 
erary men in France have hardly as yet come to look upon Vinet 
even as one of themselves. M. Ernest Naville has vet to receive 
his letters of naturalization, though his works are translated into 
English, German, Russian, and, we believe, also into Italian. 
Rousseau and Madame De Stiiel were so completely recognized 
only beeause they underwent the indispensable baptisin of Parisian 
life. 

Minds capable of following the foregoing arenment, who are 
not already conunitted to some other metaphysical system, must 
feel that it leads us to higher grounds than any oecupied by the 
leaders of thought amongst ourselves. English metaphysicians 
seein in a state of confusion, like hostile vessels in a foe: 
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@; sailing, 
some of them at least, in directions that they do not mean, and 
confirmed in their wrong courses by the corresponding mistakes 
of their adversaries. Ilow poor, and how artificial, and how un- 
true to human nature does Mr. Mill’s positivism look beside the 
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philosophy of freedom. Here we have will in heaven, and real 
wills on earth, and reasons for things, and the principle of obliga- 
tion justified, instead of reducing the ego to little, and the non 
ego to less, and refusing even to ask why, and extracting moral 
Jaw from the association of ideas. And yet M. Seerétan could 
sympathize with all that is right and true in Mill’s criticisin of 
I[amilton and Mansell. 

Mr. Mansell’s position is the most remarkable illustration of 
the dualism that too often exists between an Englishman’s science 
and his religion. His faith in revelation saves him personally 
from Pantheism; but his philosophy, taken alone, would but 
confirm the Pantheism of those who are not kept by faith in reve- 
lation. “A cause,” he says, “cannot as such be absolute; the 
absolute cannot as such be a cause. The cause as such exists only 
in relation to its effect ; the effect is an effect of the cause. On 
the other hand, the conception of the absolute implies a possible 
existence out of all relation.” Here is an abyss out of which no 
ested tliat the 
Absolute is lis own eternal cause, the proposition may transcend 


existence could ever issue; but when it is suge 
conception, but the supposed inherent contradiction vanishes. 

Again, the one and the many, according to Mr. Mansell, are 
alike incomprehensible, if regarded as the beginning of existence. 
The absolute, as conceived, is not only capable of a necessary re- 
Jation to everything else, but it is also incapable of an essential 
relation within itself; “ for if there is in the absolute any princi- 
ple of unity distinct from the mere accumulation of parts or at- 
tributes, this principle alone is the true absolute. If, on the 
other hand, there is no such principle, then there is no absolute at 
all, but only a plurality of relatives.” We accept the former 
alternative. Wut is the principle of unity and the true absohite, 
and before it all these unhealthy subtleties disappear. The 2:- 
losophy of Freedom docs but repeat with scientific rigor the pro- 
cess by which the sound uncultured mind rises from nature to 
nature’s God. 

[f the infinite be but a fasciculus of negations, and the absolute 
the supposed subject of all possible predicates to an unlimited ex- 
tent, of course these unmeaning abstractions are self-contradictory 5 
but this eannot be affirmed of the positive idea of unconditioned 
and almighty will. 


We share the indignation of Mr. Mill against the supposition 
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that justice, mercy, benevolence in God, may mean something so 
different from the same terms when predicated of man, that we 
sannot reason from one to the other. Can man be asked to trust 
an unknown God? Can he be told to love with all his heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength, a being whose feelings towards him 
are represented as something different and inconceivable? The 
divine perfections surpass conception ; but if we cannot measure 
their deyree, we understand their Aind. We cannot gaze upon 
the sun; but the light upon which we do open our eyes, and for 
which they were made, does not deceive us as to the nature of the 
direct solar ray. Our God-consciousness leads us in the right di- 
rection, though it cannot bring us to the very presence of [lim 
who dwelleth in light unapproachable. The little child has no 
adequate and scientific knowledge of the mystery that constitutes 
paternity, and yet it is not mistaken, when it looks up and says 
—father. 

Vulgar atheism at home and abroad is ever harping on the 
sophistical argument of Proclus, the Neoplatonician, that the con- 
ception of a personal God is an anthropomorphism. Our highest 
conception of the Supreme Being must be taken from our own na- 
ture, because it is the highest we know. It is confessedly inade- 
quate, but so far as it goes must be true; the highest creature 
must be the nearest image of the Creator. We are told that the 
cause of all things is inaccessible; that it is high out of the reach 
of our groveling minds, and then the same teachers proclaim it at 
a zero, a chemical molecule or some blind and fatal foree. In or- 
der not to make it like man, they make it immeasurably less than 
man. We know but one real eause—the liuman will, and it is 
from it that we rise to the conception of the first cause. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is not a vulgar atheist. Ile is another 
Mansell, who is not kept from following his principles to their 
consequences by faith in revelation, and so, while sincerely de 
sirous of reconciling the religious needs of mankind with the con- 
clusions of science, he can attain no higher than the erection of 
an altar to the unknown God, After showing at Jength that an 
inscrutable power manifests itself to us through all phenomena, 
that the consciousness of absolute existence is the obverse of our 
own seli-consciousness, that in the very denial of our power to 
learn what the absolute is, there lies hidden the assumption thaé 
it is; he refuses to represent the ultimate cause to himself as per- 
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sonal, because he repudiates the assumption that the choice lies 
between personality and something lower than personality. 

“The choice is rather between personality and something 
higher. Is it not just possible that there is a mode of being as 
much transcending intelligence and will as these transcend me- 
chanical motion? It is true that we are wholly unable to con- 
ceive any higher mode of being. But this is not a reason for 
questioning its existence; it is rather the reverse. Ilave we not 
seen how utterly incompetent our minds are to fourm even an ap- 
prot wh to a conception of that which underlies all phenomena 4 
Is it not proved that this incompetency is the incompetency of 
the conditioned to grasp the unconditioned? Does it not follow 
that the ultimate cause cannot in any respect be conceived by us, 
because it is in every respect greater than can be conceived 4 
And may we not, therefore, rightly refrain from assigning to it 
any attributes whatever on the ground that such attributes, de- 
rived as they must be from our own nature, are not elevations, 
but degradations? Indeed, it seems somewhat strange that man 
should suppose the highest worship to lie in assimilating the 
object of their worship to themselves.” 

Now we subinit that the doctrine of an absolute will presents 
the character of transcendency which Mr. Spencer requires, while 
it meets other cravings more necessary and equally imperious. 
As we ascend the scale of creation, every new order of beings ex- 
hibits an essential characteristic that did not exist in the pre- 
ceding order; but it does not the less retain the character that 
had marked that preceding order, and all the others that had 
successively prepared for it. The agency of imponderable forces 
continues to subsist In the ponderable elements of the world ; 
mineral molecules continue to subsist in plants, though condi- 
tioned by the higher principle of vegetable life, the previous ele- 
ment not being lost but earried Up; vegctable life eontinues to 
subsist in the involuntary functions of animals; imponderable 
forces and chemical molecules, and vegetable life, and animal 
instincts and feelings, all co-exist in the microcosm, man. Ani- 
mals cannot understand man; his being is greater than t 
but when a dog looks upon his master as another animal—a living 
creature like himself—he is not mistaken; the conception is true 
so far as it goes. 


The conclusion is obvious: we reach in man the highest known 
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order of creation, the end for wl all the other orders exist— 
a being able both to appr ie oh to understand the world. 
The transition from this highest creature to God is not a mere ad- 
ditional ascent in the seale of creation, as if God were a man with 
some unknown higher element superinduced upon hunranity. 
There is no proportion between the creature and the Creator. 
The unconditioned cannot take any place, even the highest, in 
any conceivable series. We stand on the brink of a chasm of 
which we can neither fathom the depth nor measure the width. 
But experience has taught us that inferior orders of being con- 
tain characters common to themselves and to a superior order, 
without being able to measure the superior, Then, may not the 
ultimate cause of all things contain in itself something akin to 
that which is highest in the noblest of creatures, without prejudice 
to its own transcendent super vitv? This is but a surmise 
founded upon analogy: but it is changed into certainty when 
the investigation of the universe shows it to be the work of aimind 
that our own can interpret ; when we understand its laws so well 
that we can predict fata ‘e phenomena 3, when the laws of thought 
constrain us to attribute all things to a eause which is itself an 
absolute beginning: when, finally, the sense of obligation holds 
us amenable to a supreme lawgiver. It is not our presimimption, 
it is the adorable grace of our God, that enables us to trace the 
spiritual kindred of man with God. 

We read, “In the image of God made he man.” This, our 
relative divinity, is the strength of the argument for Theism ; like 
is known by ¢¢s like. This, our relative divinity, makes the in- , 
carnation credible ; it was possible for the eternal Son to make a 
human will concentrie with his own. This our relative divinity 
made the atonement possible ; for it was the reality of our Lord’s 
humanity that gave him the ne to take upon him the sins of 
the race. The same fundamental truth guarantees Theism and 
Christianity, faith in God and faith in redemption. 
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XVL—WILLIAM LAW, AND HIS INFLUENCE ON HIS AGE,* 


The Church of England owes a great debt of gratitude to 
William Law, a debt which is perhaps not adequately acknowl- 
edged nor understood. But few men of the present day have 
even seen Law’s works, fewer still have read and considered 
them. The nine volumes of them which have been published 
are ascarce book, and many of his works are not contained in 
these volumes, some being in all probability utterly lost. Of 
Law no biography exists worthy of the name, although the mate- 
rials for constructing one are neither few nor scanty. The extra- 
ordinary work placed at the head of this article} is a laborious 
attempt to bring together these materials, and to lay a founda- 
tion for an adequate life of Law. But the diligent and enthu- 
silastic writer despairs of finding a competent biographer for his 
favorite, so transcendent is the genius (according to lim) of this 
great divine and Zheosopher. We may add that should a writer 
be discovered to suit his requirements, he would not be a fitting 
biographer for Law, for his ground of admiration for Law is his 
mysticisin, and mysticism cannot be made intelligible or attrac- 
tive to the uninitiated. But William Law has far higher inerits 
than those of the mystie. As a controversialist, among the most 
logical, keen, exact, and conclusive that the Church of England 
has produced; as a moralist, plain, impressive, exalted; as a 
champion of practical religion-in the midst of a material, scofling, 
and corrupted age—he challenges the admiration of all good 
men. When Law lived and wrote, practical religion in this land 
may be held to be not unfairly represented by Dr. Trapp, and 
his famous book, on the “Sin and Folly of being Righteous 
overmuch ;” popular theology found a fitting exponent in Bishop 
IToadly, and his “ Plain Account of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
naged by the fact 
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licentiousness of Dryden, Wycherly, Congreve, and Ficlding. 
Who can say how much of the reaction against this debasement 
was prepared by the grave, learned and devout man, who could 
handle his pen like a master, who was ready to do battle against 
every form of evil, who annihilated Hoadly, abashed Dr. Trapp, 
refuted Warburton, and exposed the shallowness of Tindal, who 
boldly rebuked the blatant vice of the theater, and by his 
“Christian Perfection” and “ Serious Call” drew out from among 
the mass of carelessness and profanity some master spirits who 
were to begin the regeneration of their age?* This man has 


Dd 


higher claims upon us than his mysticism; and those trans- 
cendental and unintelligible rhapsodies which Mr. Walton has 
heaped up in his “ Materials,” are by no means, in our judgment, 
the most fitting monument to “the sublime genius of William 
Law.” We are, however, grateful to Mr. Walton for having got 
together many interesting facts about the life of Law, and as the 
publication of Dr. Byrom’s Diary + by the Cheetham Society fur- 
nishes us with a great mass of additional particulars respecting 
him, we propose to endeavor to sketch the work and intluence of 
William Law in those profane and licentious times in which his 
lot was cast. 

William Law was born at the small town of King’s Cliffe, in 
Northamptonshire, in the year 1687. Lis father was a grocer 
and chandler. Ie was sent to Emmanuel College,.Cambridge, 
in the year 1705, and, after graduating, was elected Fellow of 
that Society in 1711, whereupon he took Tloly Orders. Ile re- 
tained his Fellowship till 1716, when by refusing to take the oath 
of allegiance to George I. he forteited it, together with all pros- 
pect of advancement in the Church, Of the second great batch 
of nonjurors, of whom Law was one, but little is known, and we 
are inclined to think that the subjeet would well repay investiga- 
tion. We know, however, that Law joined with Blackburn in 
opposing the Usagers t (the witra-Ritualists of those days), and 


that though he would not support the new dynasty, he continued 





* The state of religion at this period is well described by a writer quoted by Dr. 
Parkinson; Mr, Piers, Vicar of Bexley, said “ that Deism, together with the formal 
outward profession of the Gospel, is all the r¢ ligion that is (generally speaking) left 
among us, 

+ The Literary Remains of John Byrom. Edited by Joun Parktysoy, D. D. 
(Cheetham Society. 1857). 
¢ Lathbury’s Jlistory of the Nonjurors, p. 371. 
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all his life eminently faithful to the Church of England. A 
letter of Law’s. written on the occasion of his resigning his fel- 
lowship does him great eredit. “I expected to lave had a 
greater share of worldly advantages than what I am now likely 
to enjoy, but I am fully persuaded that if Tam not happier for 
this trial, it will be my own fault.”* At this time he drew up a 
paper of “Rules for his Future Conduet,’ which exhibits the 
deepest sense of religious o bligati m. William Law quitted Cam- 
bridge soon after the loss of his fellowship, and his father and 


mother being now dead, went to reside in London, though it is 


oF) 


not clear what means he had of support. Tis first appearance as 
a writer was in the famous Bangorian controversy, and it is not 
too much to say that among all the great phalanx of divines who 
assailed the Jatitudinarian Bishop, there was none who handled 
the preposterous statements made by him more ably, and exposed 
his sophistries more thoroughly, than the young nonjuror. The 
compiler of the “ Materials” does not dwell with much compla- 
eeney upon this first Laongeiguave of his hero, but takes occasion 
to point out that the [igh Church principles which appeared in 
Law’s first work were afterwards laid aside by him. We cannot 
agree with lim on these points. We admire Law as a staunch 
and hearty defender of the principles of the Church of rland. 
We erieve over those mystical tendencies which at ene led 
him into strange utterances, and made him, if not impugn, vet 
erievously undervalue, the dogmatie teaching of the Church. 
The one point on which Law unsparingly and triumphantly fol- 
lows up IToadly throughout the “Three Letters” which he wrote 
against him, is the Bishop’s unfortunate and, in fact, purely 
heathen assertion that sincerity is all that is required in religion. 
“A inans title to God’s favor cannot depend upon oe actual 
being or continuing in any particluar method, but upon his real 
sincerity in the conduct of lis conscience.” + A young and tal- 
ented controversialist could scarcely desire a better opening than 
this, and W hag Law made a good use of it. His vigorous and 
pointed hi istinguished him among number of writers, 
amounting to Ab hundreds, who took part in that noisiest of 
al aaa and Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of London, tried, by the 
offer of f preferment, to secure the services of so able a writer for 

the Church. Law, however, was faithful to his nonjuring princi- 





3 Mate rials, p.- 344. : Hoadly’s Preservative, p- 90. 
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ples, and declined the offers made to him. But more open and 
unblushing forms of unbelief than those countenanced by the 
Bishop of Bangor, soon came in Law’s way, and engaged his 
powerfiil pen. - There is scarcely a better specimen of crushing 
irony than that with which he annihilated the Jicentious blas- 
phemies of the “Fable of the Bees ;” and in his answer to 
Tindal’s “ Christianity as old as the Creation,” he sometimes 
rises into real eloquence, while never letting go his tenacious 
grasp on the fallacies which he is employed in refuting. In the 
year 1726 Law published his tract against stage entertainments, 
proving himself therein a worthy successor to Jeremy Collier. 
The utter pollution of the stage at the time when he wrote, fully 
justified the unreserved condemnation which he expressed, in 
demonstrating the “absolute wnlawfulness” of such a sink of 
iniquity to any Christian man or woman. The historian Gibbon, 
the son of Law’s friend and pupil, has ridiculed this performance, 
but the compiler of the “ Materials ” very justly observes, ‘ No 
admirer of sound reasoning, who was a Christian, ever found 
fault with it, nor is it possible for such an one to do so.” In the 
same year came out Law’s first great practical treatise, “ Chris- 
tian Perfection,” and in the following year his “Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life.” These two works, though not the 
highest of Law’s writings in point of literary ability, are cer- 
tainly the most important if we judge by their effects. It is 
scarcely too much to say of them that they were the saving of 
religion in this land. What Hammond’s “ Practical Catechisin ” 
was for the times of the Rebellion, what “The Whole Duty of 
Man” was for the period of the Restoration, this, and perhaps 
more, were Law’s serious and solemn words for the dissolute era 
of the first Tanoverian kings. The great and good Bishop Wil- 
son says that he “read the Christian Perfection ? over and over, 
and recommended it so heartily to a friend near London that he 
procured eighteen copies for each of our parochial libraries, which 
I have recommended to my clergy after the most affecting man- 
ner, as the likeliest way to bring them to a most serious temper.” 
What was the effect of these books on the Manx clergy we cannot 
perhaps trace, but we can trace their influence in other and more 
important directions. In reviewing his early impressions, John 
Wesley says :— 


“Mecting now with Mr. Law’s ‘ Christian Perfection’ and 
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‘Serious Call’ (although T was much offended at many parts of 
both, yet) they convinced me more than ever of the exceeding 
height and breadth and depth of the law of God. The light 
flowed in so mightily upon my soul, that everything appeared in 
anew view. I cried to God tor help. and resolved not to pro- 
long the time of obeying Him as I had done before. And by my 
continual endeavor to keep his whole law inward and outward 
‘to the utmost of my power, L was persuaded that I should be 
accepted of him, and that I was even then in a state of salvation.” * 


The last words indicate to those who are acquainted with Wes- 
ley’s views the ground on which he would afterwards step aside 
from Law, a divergence which will be more fully illustrated be- 
low. But during all the years of Wesley’s first phase of religious 
life, before he had passed into his second stage of the assurance 
doctrine of the Moravians, Law continued to be his favorite 
writer. At his religious meetings in Georgia, he was accustomed 
after the psalm and prayer, to read from Mr. Law’s “ Christian 
Perfection,” + as being the most edifying book which he could 
find for his people. Charles Wesley was even a greater admirer 
of Law than his brother John, and continued for a longer time to 
be under his influence. + 

But it was not only in the effect produced on such men as the 
Wesleys that the power of William Law over his age is to be 
estimated. Among the gay and careless men of the world, the 
frequenters of coffee-houses and clubs, there were many whose 
attention was caught and whose minds were strongly impressed 
by this earnest and outspoken advocate for religion. One of 
these men has left us a minute record of his life, and allows us to 
trace the influence of Law gradually growing over him, until at 
length he becomes in all points, and to all lengths, his complete dis- 
ciple and follower. John Byrom having distinguished himself at 
Cambridge, was elected Fellow of Trinity, but soon afterwards 
married, and having taken the degree of doctor of medicine, settled 
at Manchester. Instead of busying himself with medical pur- 
suits, Byrom took up as his employment the teaching of short- 
hand writing, and in order to carry on this, was usually resident 
in London, where for the fee of five guineas he imparted to all 
who pleased to learn, the mysteries of his art. Ilis diary, kept 


* Wesley’s Journa!, p. 42 (ed. 1828). + Journal, pp. 18, 14. 
{ This is sever.) times asserted in Byrom’s Diary, 
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for lis wife in short-hand, and his letters addressed to her, have 
been deciphered and published by Dr. Parkinson for the Cheet- 
ham Society. They are almost as valuable a contribution to our 
historical literature as the famous diaries of Samuel Pepys or John 
Evelyn, and, as a picture of men and manners in the earlier half 
of the cightecnth century, are of the highest interest. From this 
source we are able to trace William Law’s influence in his genera- 
tion as it is exemplified in the case of Byrom and some of his 
friends. It is curious that in the first notice of Law in Byrom’s 
diary he is spoken of ina very slighting manner. Byrom was 
still an undergraduate at Cambridge, though about to dispute for 
his degree. Je writes to his friends at home,— 


“ There is one Law, an M. A. and Fellow of Emmanuel, has 
this last week been degraded to a Soph, that is the year below a 
Bachelor, for a speech that he spoke on a public occasion, reflect- 
ing, as is reported, on the Government. . . . He is much 
blamed by some and defended by others, has the character of a 
vain conceited fellow.” 


It would seem then that Law was in heart with the Nonjurors, 
even before the Hanoverian succession caused him to take an open 
put with them, There is no further notice of him in Byrom’s 
Diary until sixteen years afterwards (1729), when the professor of 
short-hand being then in London, records in his journal: “ bought 
Law’s ‘Serious Call’ at Rivington’s.” The effect of the purchase 
is quickly perceptible, and is communicated from Byrom to others. 


“T find the young folks of my acquaintance think Mr. Law an 
impracticable, strange, whimsical writer, but [am not convinced 
by their reasons. Yesterday Mr. Mildmay bought it because I 
said so much of it; he is a very pretty young gentleman, But 
for Mr. Law and Christian religion and such things, they are 
mightily out of fashion at present.” 


But soon, in spite of his want of fashion, Byrom and Mildmay 
are found going together to Putney to seek a personal interview 
with the writer of the book which had so much impressed them. 
Mr. Law was then living as tutor in the house of Mr. Gibbon; the 
grandfather of the historian, and was residing during term time 
with his pupil, the historian’s father, at Cambridge. The two in- 
quirers found him out, and were favorably impressed by his con- 
versation. They talked about Malebranche, and Byrom discoy- 
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at the good man could joke.” Some good seed was al- 
ready sown, for when they went to their clab at night the friends 
spoke of the unlawfulness of the stage, grounding themselves on 
Law. Young Gibbon, Law’s pupil, became a student of short- 
hand with Byrom, which drew the intimacy closer between him 
and Law. A clerical friend, Dr. Deacon, writing to Byrom, says, 
“T want sadly to see you, to know what Mr. Law says to you.” 
Evidently the effect of Law’s conversation on Byrom had already 
been observed by his friends, and indeed the Diary gives us plen- 
tiful evidence of it. Jan. 8, 1731 :— 


“ TTad much talk with Sturt, Pits, &e., about Christianity, which 
IT defended as well as I could, Pits talking in favor of reason. 

. . . I exhorted Sturt to Jay aside a little vanity and to 
embrace Christianity. Ile was for necessity, and I for tree will; 
there were twelve of us in all, Gerhard, White, &e. I promised 
to go see Sturt, who said if I could make him believe a future 
state 1 should do him the greatest favor; they seemed to whisper 
about me when I came to them, but were very civil, and desired 
T would favor them with my company—Sit gnima meu cui 
Christianis.” 

Thus Law’s influence was beginning to tell effectually on the 
men of his time. Mr. Walton says of him at this period that 
“he became so celebrated that he was consulted by serious per- 
sons personally and by letter, as a kind of oracle or spiritual 
director, to whom he failed not to afford every needful instruc- 
tion for their several cases, to remove their doubts and scruples 
and to satisfy their minds.” Among these was Miss Dodwell, 
daughter of the famous Henry Dodwell the Nonjuror, who jad 
become so perplexed by her father’s strange lucubrations, that 
she wished to eet rid of her doubts and difficulties by joining the 
Church of Rome. Law addressed three letters to her, which 
were first published in 1779, to dissuade her from this step. The 
devout mind of Dr. Johnson was not likely to be insensible to the 
earnestness Which breathes in Law’s practical writings. 

“When at Oxtord,” he says, “I took up Law’s ‘ Serious Call 
toa Hloly Lite” expecting to find it a dull book (as such books 
usually are), and perhaps to laugh at it; but I found Law quite 
an over-match for me, and this was the first occasion of my 
thinking in earnest of religion, after [ became capable of rational 
inquiry. 


Great indeed was the service thus done to the cause of religion 
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and morality. The undaunted champion who stood up so man- 
fully for the right in his day, was the worthy successor of him 
from whom he had learned the first great lessons of devout living. 

Had Law continued in the same track which up to this time 
he had pursued, enforcing with vividness and power the practical 
truths of religion, both by his conversation and his writings, a 
still more wide and lasting effect would be traceable to him. 
But about this period of his life (between 1783 and 1736) he first 
became acquainted with the mystical writings of Jacob Belmen, 
and, captivated by the spirit of intense devotion which seemed to 
breathe in them, he’ was gradually subjugated to the mystical 
views. Ile devoted himself to the study of German in order 
fully to enter into the mind of his author, and he afterwards 
became the translator and editor of Behmen’s work for the “ un- 
syinpathizing public of England.” This, which the compiler of 
the “ Materials” considers the happiest and most exalted event 
of his life, we are disposed to regard with considerable regret. 
There is no comparison between the writings of Law before and 
after the beginning of his mysticism. The one clear, plain, 
devout, and eminently practical; the other dark, strange, and 
unsatisfying. Much indeed of good is to be found in all Law’s 
writings, but the strange jumble of metaphysics and divinity, the 
attempt to put in bondage the outward and objective life to the 
inward and subjective, which are the characteristics of the mystic, 
lamentably disfigure his later works. To what a height his ad- 
miration for Belmen went may be judged from the following, in 
which Law would appear distinctly to claim for his hero the 
great discoveries of Newton :— 

“TTere, also, that is, in these properties of the Desire, you see 
the ground and reason of the three great laws of matter and mo- 
tion lately discovered, and so much celebrated ; and need no more 
to be told that the illustrious Sir Isaac ploughed with Behmen’s 
heifer, when he brought forth the discovery of them. In the 
mathematical system of this great philosopher these three proper- 
ties are only treated of as facts and appearances whose ground is 
not pretended to be known. But in our Belimen, the illuminated 
instrument of God, their birth and power in eternity are opened ; 
their eternal beginning is shown, and how and why all worlds, 
and every life of every creature, whether it be heavenly, earthly, 
or hellish, must be in them and from them, and ean have no 
nature either spiritual or material, no kind of happiness or misery, 
but according to the working power and state of these pro- 
perties.” 
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Perhaps the most melancholy aberrations of Law’s theology 
under the mystical taint are to be found in his “Treatise on Re- 
generation and the New Birth.” In this he gives a painful mis- 
representation of the doctrine of the atonement, almost openly 
declares for Universalism, and advocates the most mischievous of 
all the mystical tenets, viz., that he who has received the true 
illumination of the soul “ cannot sin.” 

But it will not be without interest to trace Law’s gradual ad- 
vance in the mysti¢ paths, which we ean do through Byrom’s 
Diary. In 1735 we find him hesitating somewhat as to the full 
development of mysticism, but still thoroughly in love with it, 
and bent upon following it up. He writes of Madame Bourignon, 
one of the most wild of the mystical writers :— 


“Trom some things I said in our late conversation concerning 
some passages in the life of Mrs. Bourignon, you may perhaps 
imagine that it was my intention to dissuade you from reading 
her books, which indeed it was not. For though I have not ven- 
tured to recommend her books to any persons, because of certain 
uneommon sayings and passages, which I was apprehensive 
might be made an ill use of, yet I have and do often read her 
works with great admiration of an extraordinary spirit in them. 
Neither would I, on any account, presume to say that she was 
not guided by the Holy Spirit in that manner which she asserts. 
And I should think it very criminal in me if I ventured to dis- 
suade any person from reading her books. For they have some- 
thing strangely awakening in them, and it may easily be believed 
that her writings have had extraordinary effects upon variety of 
persons. When I meet with some things in her writings that I 
‘a’t account for either from reason or Seripture, as they don’t 
concern the substance of religion, I pass them by. They do me 
no hurt if I leave them alone. I don’t immediately conclude 
either that she is in such things illuminated by the Holy Spirit, 
or carried away by some evil one. For as I am myself a stranger 
to, and utterly unworthy of, that divine illumination which she 
pretends to, so I neither dare nor ought to pretend to say how it 
is, or how it must be, with persons in that extraordinary state 
which she ascribes to herself. If her writings do not lead you 
into a disregard and neglect of the external worship, sacraments, 
and institutions of religion (which perhaps was not her intention, 
though many passages in her writings seem to look that way), 
or if you guard against this, she may prove a good instructor to 
you, especially since you so much approve of her.” 


Shortly afterwards in a conversation with Byrom, Law said 


—“much about Madame Bourignon and against her, seemed to 
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think that she had great assistance from the spirit of God, but 
questioned much if she did not mix her own, as Luther did ; said 
that Taulerus had all that was good in Mrs. Bourignon, but yet 
the humblest man alive. Upon my asking if Rusbrochius was 
the first of those writers? he said, “ You ask me an absurd ques- 
tion. ‘Excuse me,’ says he ‘for being so free, there never was an 
age since Christianity but there had been some of those writers.’ ” 


In two years’ time he is more-decided against Madame Bourig- 
v to) oa 
non, but not on anti-mystical grounds :— 


“She was (said he) all delusion, which he argued much about, 
as if it was the chief topic that he intended on at that time, and 
mentioned a manuscript of Freher’s wherein it was said that he 
had sent her forty-five contradictions extracted from her works ; 
he said that she was peevish, fretful, and plainly against the 
sacrifice of Christ, that she was against priests, and then when 
to write against the Quakers, she pretended to honor them. He 
said of Madame Guion that though she was much more prudent 
than Mrs. Bourignon, yet carried away, that she played at cards 
with Ramsay, that her commentaries upon the New Testament 
would not do in E nglish (nor Mrs. B.’s), but that they were flat 
and not bearable.” 


Yet Law was at this moment the devoted admirer of Belhmen 
and Freher. 


“Te commended Taulerus, Rusbrochius, T. a Kempis, and 
the old Roman Catholic writers, and disliked, or seemed to con- 
demn, Mrs. Bourignon and Guion for their volumes, and deserib- 
ing of states which ought not to be described ; when I mentioned 
J. Behmen as a writer of many books, he said that it was by 
force he had writ, that he had desired that all his books had been 
in one, that, besides, he did not undertake to reform the world, 
as these people had done; that if Mrs. B. had lived, why she 
would have writ twenty more books, and Poiret would have pub- 
lished them.” 


These opinions were now attracting much attention, principally 
on account of the Moravians and Count Zinzendorf, who came to 
England about this time (1788). John Wesley had written from 
Georgia to inquire about them, and soon after his return to Eng- 
land, having adopted the Moravian theory of sensible and instan- 
taneous conversion, had gone into Germany to study their teach- 
ing and way of life in their own settlement of Herrnhut. This 
was the second phase of his religious life, from which he soon 
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afterwards recoiled with violence, when he formally excommuni- 
eated the Society in Fetter Lane.* In 1739 Byrom writes— 


“Went with Mr. John Wesley to Islington to his brother, at 
Mr. Stonehouse’s. . . . He(S Stonehouse, Vicar of Islington) 
had been a great reader of the mystics, particularly Poiret, who 
he said was the best of them; that Jacob Behmen was not to be 
reckoned among theim, being a true man at all points. That 
Tauler was a good author. Mr. Wesley said that John Gambold 
(the Moravian Bishop) said that he was a spiritual deist.” ¢ 


The maseuline and confident spirit of John Wesley could not 
long remain in bondage to these fanciful writers, neither did their 
contempt for outward means of grace please him. February 16, 
1739,— 


* Went to Mr. Stonehouse’s, talked about the mystics, of whom 
Mr. Stonehouse had asked ne if I thought he had said anything 
against them, and I saying, why, a little tending that way, he 
said he did not intend to lessen them ; and I considered wliy he 
and J. Wesley should be so different, and he said that Mr. 
J. Wesley was outrageous upon that article, and also himself said 
that if their scheme was different from the Scripture, which he 
thought it was; and I said it appeared to be agreeable to it to 
me, and he seemed to say that Mr. J. Wesley had persuaded him 
by telling him that he had conversed with people and they had 
told him the mischief of the mystics, and I said that he seemed to 
me not to understand them.” ¢ 


A mutual repulsion was in fact now going on between Law 
and the Methodists. 


“Tfad some talk with Mr. Rivington about Methodists ; he 
said they were all wrong; that they had left Mr. Law, that Mr. 
Wogan § was against them, that they would do a deal of mischief, 
that they thought they h: ad more of the Spirit than anybody, that 
Mr. Hutton had writ to J. Wes ley about his preaching Without 


notes, which he thought was wrong to do.” | 


Charles Wesley is mentioned as bei ing more favorable to the 
mysties than his brother. 


“They have both together printed a book of hymns, amongst 





* Wesley’s Journal, July 20, 1740. + Byrom’s Diary, ii, 215. 

t Ib., ii, 228. 

§ Of Ealing, in Middlesex, famous in his day asa millenarian (note to Byrom’s 
Diary). 

| Byrom, ii, 284. 
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which they have inserted two of Mrs. Bourignon’s. They have 
introduced them by a preface against whi: at they call mystic 
writers, for whom the »y say they hi id onee a great veneration, but 
think themselves obliged (very solemnly) to acknow ledge their 
error, and to guard others against the like, which they do by cer- 
tain reasons that L do not see the reason of . . . There has 
been a famous gentleman among them, Count Zinzendorf. . .. 
Ile is a bishop i in Bohemia or Mor: avia; is, | think, under banish- 
ment; he is a good-natured, mild, loving- tempe red man; he has 
been in all parts to raise up a spirit of Christianity among such 
as are ignorant of it; he disapproves of Mr. W esley’s preface, at 
least of some str ange expressions in it, though ‘he charitably 
thinks it is pe rmitted for their humiliation.” * 


One more extract from Byrom’s Diary will sufficiently illus- 
trate this point, which is of considerable interest and importance 
in the history of religious opinions in the eighteenth century. 


“‘ WTave been with Mr. Law, and he showed me Jolin Wesley’s 
letters to him, and his answers. The first letter of John Wesley 
to him was of his not teaching faith in the blood of Jesus ; that 
he had preached the doctrine of his two books, but found that 
neither his hearers nor he could follow it; that he might have 
been under this burden till death, had he not met with a man who 
had the Spirit of God (Peter Bohbler), who bid him believe; and 
he charged Mr. Law strangely with not directing him to this 
faith, and asks whether that man of God did not say true? That 
when he talked with him he mentioned faith, and Mr. Law was 
silent, and then talked of mystical matter. . . . Mr. Law 
answers upon two suppositions—first, that he had faith, and that 
this was a man of God, and submits to them in that capacity, and 
rg if they should say that he corrupted every one.that he spoke 

», he would submit to the truth, and blandly submitted to their 
He cr and God’s mercy. But upon the second supposition 
—that he (W esley) was too hasty, tells him of his printing Kem- 
pis, of the Theologia Germana, that he desired to be sharer with 
Kempis in the crime at least, and gives a very sober and civil an- 
swer to everything. . . . In short it was a very strange ae- 
count that he gave, and this John Wesley, who always appeared 
tomeina[ ft | light, appeared still worse.” ¢ 


In estimating Law’s religious influence upon his age, we must 
then, for the present, exclude Jolin Wesley. Much of the first 
impulse had been communicated to this energetic character by 
Law’s devout writings, but afterwards their paths diverged: one 





* Byrom’s Diary, ii, 247. + This word not decipherable from the short-hand. 
¢ Byron's Diary, ii, 268-70. 
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turned to the contemplative dreamings of the mysties, the other 
to the bold advocacy of what we may perhaps call rough-and- 
ready religionism. 

“ T was once,” writes Law in 1756, “a kind of oracle with Mr. 
Wesley. I never suspected anything bad of him, or ever discov- 
ered any kind or degree of falseness or hypocrisy in him. But 
during all the time of his mtimaey with me I judged him to be 
much under the power of his own spirit, which seemed to have 
the predominance in every good thing or way that his zeal ear- 
ried him to. It was owing to his unwillingness or inability to 
give up his own spirit that he was forced into that false and rash 
censure which he published in print against the mysties, as ene- 
inies to good works, and even tending to atheism—a censure so 
false and regardless of right and wrong, as hardly anything can 
exceed it—whiech is to be found in a preface of his to a book of 
hymns.” * 

We will now exlibit William Law in eonnection with some 
other prominent men of his time, whose shortcomings either in 
doctrinal or practical divinity he combated by his writings and 
his personal influence. Tis first controversial effort had been 
against Bishop Hoadly, with whom, as we have seen above, he 
combated with singular skill in the Bangorian controversy. Hoad- 
ly’s mission seemed to be to write down all emphatic Christian 
teaching on every subject. In completing his survey of the ob- 
jectionable peculiarities of Christianity, he of necessity had to con- 
sider the subject of the Holy Eneharist. Around this the rever- 
ence of ages had spread a mysterious awfulness, which to a mind 
that abhorred mysteries was especially provoking. Accordingly, 
by way of demolishing this fabric of uninstructed faith, he gave 
to the world his famous treatise called a * Plain Account of the 
Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” The 
hook was highly acceptable to the Socinians and Arians of the 
eighteenth century, and in this class unhappily were included a 
great number of the clergy. Bishop Herring (afterwards Pri- 
mate), if not an Arian, could yet see no special reason to object 
to these views.t William Law, appalled by this manifest. gpos- 
tacy from Christian truth, rushed to the rescue, and put forth (in 
1739) his book, “ A Demonstration of the Gross and Fundamental 
Errors of a late Book,” &e. Nowhere ean Law’s peculiar merit 
as a controversialist be better seen than in this reply. He has 





* Law’s Works, ix, 124. + Herring’s Letters to Duncombe, p. 28, 
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not, indeed, the vast theological acquirements of Waterland, who 
afterwards answered this same treatise indirectly in his great 
work on the Eucharist, but he is far more clear, biting, and crush- 
ing. Ie undertakes to show that Iloadly’s book was not only 
“against the truth of the Sacrament, but plainly destructive of 
the principal doctrines of the Christian religion ;° * and he does 
what he proposes. When, however, in the latter part of his treat- 
ise. he propounds to us his own system and gives his special views 
of the atonement, as the introduction of a new subjective principle 
of tire or life into the soul, which is not only in no way connected 
with reason, but is contrary to it, we see the radical error of 
the mystics perverting his theology. The crucial test between 
mystic and non-mystic may be perhaps said to be, “ Does grace 
operate through the human faculties, or apart from, and entirely 
independent of them?’ Law argues eagerly for the latter alter- 
native; but though the religion of Unreason may destroy the re- 
ligion of Reason, yet it cannot long survive it. The mystical 
notions of the “ Demonstration” of course call forth the admira- 
tion of the eccentric compiler of the “ Materials ” for Law’s life. 


“The latter portion of the work explaining the nature and ex- 
tent of the redemption of all mankind by Jesus Christ may, as 
already intimated, be considered an introduction to that grand 
system of fundamental and practical truth, or of true philosoph- 
ical divinity, which is opened to the world in so noble and capti- 

rating a manner in all his subsequent writings.” + 


dut the mysticism of the Demonstration was rather a difficulty 
even to the devoted admiration of Byrom. “ This morning I 
read at breakfast out of Mr. Law’s new book, and thought it very 
plain and good, but could not have thought, unless he had said 
it, that there was any stricture against the Quakers.” { Certainly 
it would be hard to object to the Quaker sentiments on the prin- 
ciples of this book. To others the book, which might have been 
highly edifying, was repulsive on these grounds. 


“Read a little of Mr. Law. Mr. Lloyd said to-day that Mr. 
Birch had said that he would never trouble his head about him 
again, nor read his books.”§ “I believe he has met with some- 
body that does not like Mr. Law, by his telling me the other day 
of the objections made against the title of the book, ‘A Demon- 


* Law’s Works, v, 2. { Materials, p. 369. { Byrom’s Diary, ii, 168, 
$ Ib., ii, 169, 
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stration, and my zeal for vindicating the book is too great, I 
fancy.” * 

There are frequent allusions in Dr. Byrom’s Diary to the extra- 
ordinary effects of the preaching of George Whitefield, and how 
dukes and earls pressed to hear him at Moorfields. It is hard 
now to perceive in what Whitefield’s great attraction consisted, 
as his published sermons are poor and weak, and he was clearly a 
man of no great ability. We attribute his power chiefly to the 
intense earnestness with which he declaimed against the vices of 
the day. This is always a popular topic, and especially when it 
is accompanied by violent attacks on the clergy, in which White- 
field, unlike John Wesley, was fond of indulging. We gather 
from Byrom’s Diary that William Law had no very high opinion 
of Whitefield, and that he did not particularly approve of his 
“spleen against the clergy.”+ When, however, one of the clergy 
set upon Whitefield in a manner which Law thought excessive, 
and at the same time took occasion to advocate low and poor 
views of the obligations of the Christian life, the ready pen of the 
author of “Christian Perfection” was at once set in motion 
against him. The peecant divine in this instance was one Dr 
Trapp, Rector of Tulington, and Vicar of Christ’s Church and 
St. Leonard’s Foster Lane. This gentleman had published against 
Whitefield “ Four Sermons on the Nature, Folly, Sin aud Dan- 
ger of being Righteous overmuch.” The sin against which he 
Was anxious to warn his, people was at any rate not a common one 
in his day, and well did he deserve the crushing irony with which 
Law pursues him. 

“To the world eating and drinking and rising up to play, he 
harangues upon the madness, danger and folly of too much tem- 
perance, abstinence, mortification and severity of life. To the 
world asleep, insensible and careless, not only of the purity and 
perfection, but of the first principles of the gospel, he boldly, 
rashly, reproaches all appearances of holiness that are uncommon 
and extraordinary. To no part of the world does he represent or 
propose the perfection of the Gospel, or recommend it as that 
which deserves all that they can do or suffer for the sake of it.” + 

In a day when bishops like Hoadly, Lavington, and Warbur- 
ton were pouring contempt upon all religious earnestness, under 
the name of enthusiasm, the bold front and telling words of this 





* Byrom’s Diary, ii, 182. + Ib., ii, 267, } Law's Works, vi, 8. 
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undaunted champion of the truth were of incalculable service. 
With the redoubted Warburton himself, William Law did not 
fear to break a lance; but we must introduce this episode in his 
literary history with a preliminary account which represents to 
us Warburton in a much more amiable character as a controver- 
sialist than we have ever met with him elsewhere. <After his 
spirited attack upon Dr. Trapp, William Law had written at 
greater length, “ An Appeal to all that doubt or disbelieve the 
Truths of the Gospel,” by way of a more complete contutation of 
the anti-spiritualistic notions then in rogue. This, although much 
disfigured with the phraseology of the mystics, and the absurd 
dogmatisin in which these writers indulged as to things mysteri- 
ous and unrevealed, is yet a noble testimony for spiritual religion 
and the high obligations of Christianity. Byrom, the devoted 
follower of Law, was so impressed by it, that, having a knack of 
making rhymes, he proceeded to turn some of it into verse, call- 
ing his composition an Essay on Enthusiasm. Warburton is not 
badly sketched therein :— 
* Another’s heated brain is painted o’er 

With ancient hieroglyphic marks of yore— 

He old Egyptian mummies can explain, 

And raise them up almost to life again; 

Can into deep antique recesses pry, 

And tell of all the wherefore and the why; 

How this philosopher and that has thought, 

Believed one thing and quite another taught; 

Can rules of Grecian sages long forgot, 

Clear up as if they lived upon the spot. 

What bounds to nostrum? Moses and the Jews 

Observed this learned legislator’s views, 

While Israel's leader purposely concealed 

Truths which his whole economy revealed; 

Where erudition so unblest prevails, 

Saints and their lives are legendary tales. 

Christians, a brain-sick visionary crew, 

That read the Bible with a Bible view, 

And through the letter humbly hope to trace 

The living Word, the Spirit, and the Grace.” * 


Many a man has (as Lowth expressed it) been “ whipped at the 
cart’s tail in a note to the Divine Legation,” for a good deal less 





* Byrom’s Diary, ii, 522. 
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than this. Yet, wonderful to relate, Warburton wrote Byrom a 
letter of gentle expostulation. 


“What I think an injustice to myself and inconsistent with 
your professions of Christian charity and universal benevo- 
lence, are your insinuations of my being an unbeliever and an 
enemy to Christianity, that I regard Christians as a brain-sick, 
Visionary crew. What handle have [ ever given for so unchristian 
a reflection? I have made frequent professions, and without the 
least ambiguity, of my belief in revelation. I have done more— 
Ihave composed books in defense of it; and though on such prin- 
ciples as you condemn, that can never justify you in representing 
me as an infidel, unless the faith be to be transferred from Jesus 
and his doctrines to your apostles, Mr. Law, and his. You would 
convince men of the truth of the Gospel by inward feelings, I by 
outward facts and evidence. Dut for this difference why should 
I be any more an infidel to you than you are to me ¢””* 


To this dignified and becoming letter Byrom replied very civ- 
illy, “ Permit me, Rev. Sir, to assure you, first, that it never was 
in my thoughts to represent or accuse you as an infidel, and next 
that it is not in my words, nor can without a forced construction 
be thence inferred.” In a second letter Warburton was equally 
mild, and among other amenities tells Byrom that his translation 
of a passage in Cicero was equal to the original. At this extreme 
meekness Law is astonished. “Ile seems to be sensible of your 
magnitude, for [ never saw him write in so liumble a style be- 
fore.”+ He himself had on moré than one occasion cause to 
know that mild words were not always the characteristic of this 
impetuous writer. The onslaught which Law, in common with 
so many others, made on the “ Divine Legation,” was thrown 
into the form of a letter to Warburton’s most able antagonist, 
Bishop Lowth. Its title is in bad taste and somewhat  preten- 
tious, “ A Short but Sufficient Confutation of the Rev. Dr. War- 
burton’s Projected Defense (as he ealls it) of Christianity in his 
Divine Legation of Moses.’ 
happy vein with which he had attacked Hoadly, Tindal, and 


9 


This treatise is not composed in the 


Trapp. It was evident that Law’s mysticism was tending to 
make him illogical and unintelligible. The strange and discord- 
ant jargon of physics, metaphysics, and theology, which the 





* Byrom’s Diary, ii, 522. We are greatly indebted to Dr. Parkinson, the editor 
of Byrom, for unearthing thesé letters of Warburton, never before published, 
¢ Ibid, p. 532. 
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compiler of the “Materials” so much admires, had gone far to 
incapacitate this acute and devout thinker from doing eflicient 
work in the cause of the truth. It is pleasant to find, even in the 
midst of all this, the traces of Law’s genuine and best influence, 
as in the ease of the good Bishop Ilildesley, the successor of the 
saintly Wilson in the See of Man. In a letter to Byrom he 
writes : 


“Upon opening my boxes from London I found all Mr. Law’s 
works neatly bound and packed, as a present from a good lady 
who is his constant reader. Lis ‘Spirit of Prayer’ is what [have 
chiefly been engaged with since my arrival here. ILis manner of 
treating this subject is very sublime, not to say sometimes myste- 
rious (but this may be owing to the dullness of my apprehension), 
but upon the whole very interesting and edifying. I pray God 
give me a heart susceptible of his Christianity, so fur as IT shall 
understand or find it clearly deducible from the fount: uin-head. 
I will only say [ think I can comprehend our Saviour’s sermon, 
and other occasional directions of our Lord's as being rather more 
suited to my unmetaplhysical capacity. 


Such was the impression which a plain good man could still 
derive irom Law’s writings. Yet it was a great grief to many of 
his former friends and admirers to see the vain babblings of the 
inysti¢c thus impair the strength of his great and most salutary 
influence. Jolin Wesley thought himself called upon to write to 
his old friend a letter of remonstrance and expostuwlation—a letter 
which had the effect of making Law very angry. Ile writes to 
Byrom: * I declined all thoughts of remarking upon Mr. Wesley’s 
letter myself, and discouraged others that would have done it for 
ine, having no desire to help the world to see him and his spirit in 
a worse light than was done by his own pen.” To another friend 
he writes more angrily,— 

“Mr. J. W.is an ingenious man, and the reason why his letter 
to meis such a juvenile composition of emptiness and pertness, 
as is below the charaeter of amy man who had been serious in 
religion but half a month, is beeause it was not ability but neces- 
sity that put his pen into his hand. He had condemned my 
books—preached much against them; and to make all sure, 
forbid lis people the use of them; and fora cover to all this he 
promised from time to time to write against them. Therefore an 
answer was to be made at all adventures. What you happen to 
hear of Mr. J. W. concerning me or my books, let it die with 
you. Wish him God-speed in everything that is "good. But this 
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you may easily know that he and the Pope have the same reasons 
and are under the same necessity of condemning and anathema- 
tizing the mystery revealed by God in J. LB.” * (Jacob Belmen), 


A great friend and admirer of Law and Byrom, and at the 
same time an intelligent judge of the theological peculiarities of 
the former, was John Lindsay, minister of the nonjuring congre- 
gation in Trinity Chapel, Aldersgate-street, London. Ie was the 
author of several useful works, but, like most others of the same 
opinions, greatly pressed for the ways and means of life. In a 
letter of his to Byrom it is amusing to find that the physical theo- 
ries Which Law had taken up from Belinen had exposed him to 
charges of heresy against the Mosaic cosmogony, both from the 
respectable Mr. Jones of Nayland, and also from a worthy physi- 
cian called Robinson, who wrote a book to prove that the sun 
moved round the earth by virtue of its magnetic attraction. It 
is strange to think that only a century ago the ILutchinsonians 
were gravely writing books against the philosophy of Newton, and 
undertaking to derive all language from Hebrew primal roots. 
But with regard to Mr. Jones’ theological Judgment, we are dis- 
posed to come to the conclusion that he hits the mark very ex- 
actly when he says: 


“Mr. William Law, after writing so excellently upon the van- 
ity of the world and the follies of human life (on which subjects 
he has no superior), has left us nothing te depend upon but imagi- 
nation, and reduced the whole evidence of Christianity to fancied 
impulses and inspiration, so as te render the sacraments useless 
and the means of grace contemptible.” + 


The more strange and wild a man’s opinions are, he is gener- 
ally the more fiercely degmatie in support of them. Yet Law, 


writing to Bishop Sherlock, assumes somewhat of an apologetic 
tone as regards his mysticisin. 


“YT am conscious that in my later writings [ have raised a 
prejudice against me by espousing the writings of Jacob Belimen. 
It was very easy for the world to find fault with me on that 
account. Matter of censure lies very open to the critical reader 
of his books, though the true ground of every doctrine and article 
of Christian faith and practice is there opened in such a ravish- 





* Law’s Works, ix, 181. 
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ing, amazing depth and clearness of truth and eonviction, as has 
never been seen or thought of in any age of the Church.” * 


Under the guidance of this sublime instructor William Law at 
length arrived at a complete contradiction of the views which in 
his early manhood he had urged with such force against Loadly 
and his doctrine of an invisible Church, 


* Church unity is, and can be nothing else, but the unity of 
this or that man or number of men with God, through the power 
and nature of Christ. And therefore it must be the truth and 
the whole truth that nothing more is required, nor will anything 
else be able to make any one a true member of the one Church 
of Christ, out of which there is no salvation, and in which there 
is no condemnation, but only and solely his conformity to and 
union with the inward spirit and outward form of Chirist’s lite 
and behavior in this world.” + 


On the same ground the indifferent nature of all outward rites, 
including the Sacraments, is shown, and the one thing needful is 
said to be “to listen to the voice of his ever-speaking word and 
waiting and longing in the spirit of prayer to be inwardly 
quickened and revived.” {The circumstances in which Law was 
placed gave him the opportnity of practicing in perfection this 
quietistic and mystical religion which he so much loved. Te 
had established himself at King’s Cliffe in Northamptonshire, 
his native place, with two elderly ladies, Miss Gibbon and Mrs. 
Ilutcheson, as a sort of spiritual director, almoner, and chaplain. 
These ladies were both possessed of ample means, and the char- 


to wateh the movings of his ever-sanetifying Spirit within us, 


ities which they exercised under Law’s management and diree- 
tion were systematic and abounding. 


“ As near as can be ascertained, the annual income of Miss 
Gibbon was from five to seven hundred pounds, and that of 
Mrs. Ifutcheson about two thousand pounds; none of which, it 
is believed, was retained or allowed to accumulate. As the 
expenditure within the house was remarkably frugal, great must 
have been the disbursement without ; so great, indeed, as to make 
those at Cliffe, who remembered Mr. Law and his companions, 
say, in relating it to parties still living there, that their acts of 
charity were boundless. The report of such muniticence spread 
to places far from Cliffe, and produced applications from many 





* Law’s Works, vol. ix, letter i. + Ib., vol. ix, letter ii tIb. 
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whose wants were of a different character to those of food and 
raiment ; who were often gratified by charitable donations.” 


There was a school for the education and clothing of boys, with 
a provision for putting them out in trades after their education 
was completed, an almshouse for poor widows, a school for girls, 
conducted on the strictest religious principles, as well as a most 
liberal and systematic distribution of alms to all that needed. 
Mr. Law’s day was regularly arranged so as to be spent in study 
and acts of devotion and almsgiving. In spite, however, of the 
great and ample benevolence of this little religious society, the 
strongest prejudice and ill-feeling was stirred up against them. 
Mr. Piemont, the Recter of King’s Cliffe, continually preached 
against them, and things even went so far as for a memorial 
to be drawn up and presented to the neighboring magistrates 
praying for their interference to stop this systematic almsgiving. 
This the religions ladies and their friend naturally resented, and 
prepared a counter memorial to be presented to the Bishop ; but 
the opposition appears to have gradually died away, and they 
were left undisturbed to pursue their devout course. Dr. Byrom, 
in his Diary, records oceasional visits to Law, at Clitfe; but the 
pious mystic had almost wholly withdrawn from the world, still, 
however, keeping a watchful eve on the state of religious opinion, 
and from time to time setting forth his views for the editication 
of those who looked up to him for guidance. That these were 
a very considerable number, especially among the clergy, there is 
much reason te believe. The doctrine of the inward life and 
direct inspiration was one very well suited to take possession of 
the hearts of good men in that age of gross carelessness and 
palpable neglect as to all the great means of grace. When the 
sacraments of the Church had almost fallen into disuse, when 
public worship was irreverently and negligently ministered, 
when preaching was a dry enunciation of vapid morality, what 
more likely than for the presbyter, feeling that there was nothing 
of power in the system which he administered, to fly to the inward 
and mystical part of religion, and to disparage the outward part 
as of trifling importance? In his last work, the “ Address to the 
Clergy,” not printed until after his death, Law with great vigor 
and power contended for the sole and paramount importance of 


the inward life, not allowing learning, reason, care, prudence, 
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diligence, to have any share in the work, but attributing all to 
the direct inspiration of the Spirit. 

“ All that can be called your own are mere helpless sin and 
misery, and nothing that is good can come from you, but as it is 
done by the continual immediate breathing and inspiration of 
another Spirit given by God to overrule your own; to save and 
deliver you from all your own goodness, your own wisdom, and 
learning, which always were and always will be, as corrupt and 
impnre, as earthly and sensual, as your own flesh and blood.” * 

The excellent writer does not think it necessary to tell us how 
tle world is to fare if the clergy are to be turned into a band of 
self-contemplating mystics, or how the Antinomian is to be an- 
swered, if religion be nothing else but a waiting for a divine 
illumination. Very nearly coincident in point of time with these 
words was the publication of Butler’s noble sermons on Human 
Nature—a manifestation of a higher wisdom than that of the 
enthusiast of King’s Cliffe. And yet we cannot doubt that the 
bold and cloquent claims thus put forward for spiritual religion 
were of the highest and most lasting value to the Church. Every- 
where within the Church of England men holding the place of 
teachers were employed in ingeniously disparaging and explaining 
away the doctrines of grace. The majority of the clergy were 
Arians of the school of Samuel Clarke and Sykes. The move- 
ment against subscription to the Articles, begun about this time 
by Archdeacon Blackburne, the notorious author of the Confes- 
sional and the gross slanderer of Bishop Butler, was an expres- 
sion of the uneasiness of men who felt themselves condemned by 
the formularies to which they were pledged. Even the best 
divines of the day, Sherlock, and Iorne, and Jones, spoke in 
timid and halfsubdued accents of the spiritual life. It was 
happy for the Church of England that there was one man at least 
who did not scruple to speak, and to speak boldly, even extrava- 
gantly on the work of the Spirit. The Methodist leaders were 
compromised by their eccentricities and by their deifieation of the 
phenomena of hysteria. The school of Calvinistic Evangelicals 
Was as yet in its infancy. Warburton had turned the laugh 
against the IIutchinsonians, and seemed to have it all his own 
way. The writings, life, and conversation of William Law, all 
an emphatic testimony for the spiritual life and the need of 
divine grace, were a great and providential blessing to the 
Church of England, _ 





* Law’s Works, ix, 17. 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


— The interesting review of Guizot’s recent work On the Actual State of 
Christianity, by Dr. Herzog of Erlangen, a translation of which by Professor 
Green of Princeton was given in the September number of the Theological 
Eclectic, will be sure to gain a welcome from those who have read it, for the 
English translation of the work itself.* Regarding “the crisis in which the civ- 
ilized world is plunged as infinitely more serious than our fathers predicted it 
would be; more so than even we, who are already experiencing from it the 
most different consequences, believe it ourselves to be,” the eminent Irench 
statesman hastens to the field of conflict, and with mingled alarm and hope ad- 
dresses himself to the work of stemming the tide of Rationalism, Positivism, 
Pantheism, Materialism and Skepticism which threatens the generation now 
coming upon the stage. On all these forms of error his remarks are rather de- 
scriptive and suggestive than absolutely exhaustive, but they are expressed 
with so much judgment, force, and confidence of conviction, that no one 
can read them without interest or profit. The chapter on the awakening of 
Christianity in France in the nineteenth century, which occupies more than 
one half of the volume, the author closes by warning the friends of Christianity 
against being blind to the ardor of the attacks now being made upon it, and at 
the same time expresses the firm conviction that Christianity will conquer in 
the struggle. 


— Instriking contrast with Guizot’s work is the spirit of Froude’s Short 
Studies on Great Subjects,t a collection of lectures and also of essays pub- 
lished in Frazer’s Magazine, the Westminster Review, etc. Mr. Froude’s style 
is fresh and elastic, and many of the thoughts are good and true; but those 
who have become familiar, through his attempted vindication of Henry VIIL, 
with his loose morality, will not be surprised at the under-current of religious 
doubt everywhere manifest in this volume, and in which the author apparently 
glories. The chapter on ‘Criticism and the Gospel History” isa striking in- 
stance of the eagerness with which the disciples of the school of ‘Free Thought’ 
fasten upon difficulties, and their entire ignorance apparently of the explanations 
by which these difficulties have been removed, or at least diminished. 


— The appearance of Prof. Cowles’ Notes on Ezeliel and Daniel, + on the 
same plan on which his recent work on tiie Minor Prophets was composed, and 


with the same aim, we cordially welcome. It is not prepared for critics, and 





* Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, and on the Attacks which are 
now being made upon it. By M. Guizor. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
l2mo. pp. 390, 

+ Short Studies on Great Subjects, By Antuoxy Frovpr, M. A., late Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868, 12mo 
pp. 554. 


t Ezekiel and Daniel: with Notes, critical, explanatory and practical, designed for 
both pastors and people, By Rev. Henry Cowes, D. D, New York: D, Appleton 
& Co. 1867. 12mo. pp. 472. 
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has no display of learned apparatus, but gives constant evidence of careful and 
thoughtful study and manly independence, combined with a true desire to make 
the exposition contribute to the better understanding of the Scriptures on the 
part of the community at large. It is not, nor does it aim to be, all that a com- 
mentary might be; but the large class who feel the need of just such a commen- 
tary will be abundantly rewarded by availing themselves of the help it furnishes. 
The literal or pre-millenarian interpretation of the last chapters of Ezckiel and 
of prophecy generally, Prof. Cowles decidedly rejects, and forcibly states his 
reasons fur doing so. 


— The two works of Prof. Henry N. Day, late of Western Reserve College, 
entitled Zhe Art of Discourse,* and The Art of English Composition, t issued 
nearly at the same time, embody the matured results of the long studies of 
the author, and will add to the favor with which his previous publications in 
this department have been generally received. The most marked feature of 
both these works is the just prominence given to thought as the ruling and 
regulating principle in the study of rhetoric and in the construction of dis- 
course. ‘his leading idea is worked out in a strikingly philosophical, method- 
ical and felicitous manner, with a due proportion of illustrations and exercises 
for practice. Both of these works have been recently adopted as text books in 
the rhetorical instruction in Yale College. 


— The power of historic reproduction possessed by the author of ‘ Mary 
Powell,” appears to great advantage in The Household of Sir Thomas More, t 
and Jucques DBonneval.§ In the latter, the persecution of the French Protest- 
ants at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, is vividly depicted. 
Thesimplicity and pathetic elements in these works, with the Christian spirit 
they breathe, commend them as books deserving to be placed in the hands of 
the young. . 


— On Both Sides of the Sea is the title of a new work, by the author of 
the Schinberg-Cotta Family. It aims, with a good degree of success, to re- 
produce the times of the English Commonwealth and the Restoration, but 
labors under the disadvantage of requiring the previous story, of which this isa 
continuation, to be remembered, and also of distracting the attention of the 
reader between France and England. Still it is a good book for the young, 
and will be likely to stimulate them to farther studies. 





* The Art of Discourse: A System of Rhetorie adapted for use in Colleges and 
Acadeinies, and also for private study. By Hexry N. Day, author of Logic; Rhet- 
orical Praxis, ete. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1867. 12mo. pp. 348. 

+ Gramatical Synthesis: The Art of English Composition. By Henry N. Day. 
New York. Charles Scribner & Co., 1867. 12mo. pp. 356. 

{ The Household of Sir Thomas More, by the author of “ Mary Powell.” New 
ed. New York: M. W. Dodd, 1867. 16mo. 1867. 

§ Jacques Bonneval, or The Days of the Dragennades, New York: 16mo. pp. 198. 

|| On Both Sides of the Sea: A story of the Commonw-alth and the Restoration, 
A sequel to The Draytons and the Davenants. New York: M, W. Dodd, 1867, 
12mo, pp. 510, 
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und vom Logos. Ein Beitrag zur biblischen Christologie. 343 pp. 2 Thl. 
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zur Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie. gr. 8. Berlin. 80 pp. $0.55. 
Archiv fiir wissenchaftliche Erforschung des Alten Testamentes. Heraus- 
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112 pp.—Hwald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes. 2. Ausgabe. (In 3 Bind- 
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Rufus Choate’s favorite Author on Rhetoric. A successful new School-Book. 


RHETORICAL PRAXIS: The Principles of Rhetoric exemplified and ap- 
plied in Copious Exercises for Systematic Practice, chiefly in the Development 
of the Thought. ‘By Henry N. Day, A: M., Author of “The Art of Elocution,” 
and of “Elements of the Art of Rhetoric.’ 1 Vol., 12mo., 309 pages. 


From the Superintendent of Circleville (0.) Public Schools. 

I have examined it carefully, and with much satisfaction. I believe it is a most excellent work, 
and needs only to be known to secure for it.an introduction into all our High Schools. We have 
adopted it as a text-book. Respectfally yours, Joun Lynci. 

The design of this work is to train the pupil in the principles of Rhetoric as applied to the 
unfolding of thought ; so that Rhetoric, instead of an artificial code of rules, is a philosophical 
outgrowth of ideas and the principles of language. Prof. Day brings to his task philosophical 
judgment, refined taste, and practical experience. His work should become a text-book in all 
schools, in lieu of the customary exercises in composition.—New York Independent. 


It is a thoroughly practical treatise for developing the art of discourse upon a true idea. No 
better book can be placed in the hands of young students in our male colleges. It should be 
closely studied by every Freshman class in every college, and in all the high schools in this 
country. If a teacher can not succeed in teaching the art of composition with this work, he 
need try no other. More than five hundred themes are given in the latter part, adapted to all 
grades and classes. We sincerely wish we could have had this book years ago.—Educational Re- 
pository and Family Monthly, Atlanta, Georgia. ~ 

This work is truly scientific anid practical. It seizes the old idea of invention, unfolded by both 
Aristotle and Cicero, and develops it in the light of modern metaphysics, and thus illuminates it 
and adapts it to the present analysis of the mental powers. It is, to allintents and purposes, the 
art of thinking, rather than of writing. It makes thought the pedestal; style the shaft; ideas 
the soul, and body, too, of composition; style the mere habiliments—the having something to 
say—the motive power—the manner of saying it—--the mere machinery, in one case characterized 
by strength, in another by grace, beauty and polish. 

The object of the Praxis, then, is to induct the pupil into the habit of thought, to teach him to 
select an object or subject on which he shall fix his mental powers, and then put down, without 
regard at first to style, just the ideas arising in his own mind, as he carefully and continuously 
beholds or contemplates the object. Let teachers try it; they will not be disappointed. It is 
an aid in the right direction.—New York Observer. 


ART OF ELOCUTION: Exemplified in a Systematic Course of Exer- 
cises. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author of “Elements of the Art of Rhet- 
oric,” “Rhetorical Praxis,’ and formerly Professor of Rhetoric in “ Western 
Reserve College.” This work is the fruit of much experience in teaching, and 
of long and earnest study. 1 .Vol., 12mo., 384 pages. 

From the late Professor Goodrich, of Yale College, Editor of the more recent editions of Webster's 

Unabridged Dictionary. 

Professor Day has gone over the subject with much care, and endeavored to form an art where 
Dr. Rush had created a science. He has laid open briefly but clearly the great facts: relating to 
the voice in connection with a series of exercises, designed to give the pupil a perfect command 
of the organs of speech, anda clear conception of what he actually does with his voice in express- 
ing the various modifications of thought and feeling. Sucha course of exercises is admirably 
adapted to break up the dull, inarticulate, mechanical mode of speaking formed by so mary in 
early life. and perpetuated by the hurried and declamatory style of speaking prevalent in most 
schools. His explanations are far more clear and practical than those of any writer we know of, 


who has attenipted to lay-open the subject so fully; and we do trust that much good will result 
from a general circulation of this work among teachers. 


This is a good book, prepared by a good man for a good purpose. The author was, some thirty 
years ago, valedictorian at Yale, and then tutor in that college. Subsequently, for some years, 
he was Professor of Rhetoric iri Western Reserve College, and -now he worthily fills the office of 
President of the Ohio Femule College, at College Hill. A better text-book upon the art of Elocu- 
tion we have never met.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


Prof. Day’s Rhetoric has a very high reputation; and this book is what might be expected from 
the author of that work. We commend the work highly.—R. I. Schoolmaster. 


The Systematic Accountant—THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING: 
Methodically Unfolded in its Principles, and Illustrated by Copious Exercises, 
for Use in Schools and for Private Study. .By Henry N..Day, A. M., Author 
of “Elements of the Art of Rhetoric,” ‘ Rhetorical Praxis,” and “The Art of 
Elocution.”. 1 Vol., 12mo., 168 pages. 


THE LOGIC OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, Reduced and’ pre- 
pared for use in Colleges and Schools, by Henry N. Day, D. D., LL. D.; Author 
of the “Art of Elocution,” “ Rhetorical Praxis,” ete. 1 Vol., 12mo. 
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of the Thought. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author of “The Art of Elocution,” 

and of “Elements of the Art of Rhetoric.’ 1 Vol., 12mo., 309 pages. 
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and needs only to be known to secure for it an introduction into all our High Schools. We have 
adopted it as a text-book. Respectfully yours, Joun Lyncu. 

The design of this work is to train the pupil in the principles of Rhetoric as applied to the 
unfolding of thought ; so that Rhetoric, instead of an artificial code of rules, is a philosophical 
outgrowth of ideas and the principles of language. Prof. Day brings to his task philosophical 
judgment, refined taste, and practical experience. His work should become a text-book in all 
schools, in lieu of the customary exercises in composition.—New York Independent. 

It is a thoroughly practical treatise for developing the art of discourse upon a true idea. No 
better book can be placed in the hands of young students in our male colleges. It should be 
closely studied by every Freshman class in every college, and in all the high schools in this 
country. If a teacher can not succeed in teaching the art of composition with this work, he 
need try no other. More than five hundred themes are given in the latter part, adapted to all 
grades and classes. We sincerely wish we could have had this book years ago.—Educational Re- 
pository and Family Monthly, Atlanta, Georgia. 

This work is truly scientific anid practical. It seizes the old idea of invention, unfolded by both 
Aristotle and Cicero, and develops it in the light of modern metaphysics, and thus illuminates it 
and adapts it to the present analysis of the mental powers. It is, to allintents and purposes, the 
art of thinking, rather than of writing. It makes thought the pedestal; style the shaft; ideas 
the soul, and body, too, of composition; style the mere habiliments—the having something to 
say—the motive power—the manner of saying it--the mere machinery, in one case characterized 
by strength, in another by grace, beauty and polish. 

The object of the Praxis, then, is to induct the pupil into the habit of thought, to teach him to 
select an object or subject on which he shall fix his mental powers, and then put down, without 
regard at first to style, just the ideas arising in his own mind, as he carefully and continuously 
beholds or contemplates the object. Let teachers try it; they will not be disappointed. It is 
an aid in the right direction.—New York Observer. 

ART OF ELOCUTION: Exemplified in a Systematic Course of Exer- 
cises. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author of “Elements of the Art of Rhet- 
orice,” “Rhetorical Praxis,’ and formerly Professor of Rhetoric in “ Western 
Reserve College.” This work is the fruit of much experience in teaching, and 
of long and earnest study. 1 Vol., 12mo., 384 pages. 

From the late Professor Goodrich, of Yale College, Editor of the more recent editions of Webster's 

Unabridged Dictionary. 

Professor Day has gone over the subject with much care, and endeavored to form an art where 
Dr. Rush had created a science. He has laid open briefly but clearly the great facts relating to 
the voice in connection with a series of exercises, designed to give the pupil a perfect command 
of the organs of speech, anda clear conception of what he actually does with his voice in express- 
ing the various modifications of thought and feeling. Sucha course of exercises is admirably 
adapted to break up the dull, inarticulate, mechanical mode of speaking formed by so mary in 
early life. and perpetuated by the hurried and declamatory style of speaking prevalent in most 
schools. His explanations are far more clear and practical than those of any writer we know of, 
who has attempted to lay open the subject so fully; and we do trust that much good will result 
from a general circulation of this work among teachers. 


This is a good book, prepared by a good man for a good purpose. The author was, some thirty 
years ago, valedictorian at Yale, and then tutor in that college. Subsequently, for some years, 
he was Professor of Rhetoric in Western Reserve College, and now he worthily fills the office of 
President of the Ohio Femule College, at College Hill. A better text-book upon the art of Elocu- 
tion we have never met.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


Prof. Day’s Rhetoric has a very high reputation; and this book is what might be expected from 
the author of that work. We commend the work highly.—R. I. Schoolmaster. 


The Systematic Accountant-THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING: 
Methodically Unfolded in its Principles, and Illustrated by Copious Exercises, 
for Use in Schools and for Private Study. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author 
of ‘Elements of the Art of Rhetoric,” ‘“ Rhetorical Praxis,” and “The Art of 
Elocution.” 1 Vol., 12mo., 168 pages. 


THE LOGIC OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Reduced and pre- 
pared for use in Colleges and Schools, by Henry N. Day, D.D., LL. D., Author 
of the “ Art of Elocution,” ‘ Rhetorical Praxis,” ete. 1 Vol., 12mo. 
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The first three volumes were published at $1 50 per year, and will 
now. be sent together for $4 00 received. 

At the commencement of Vol: IV, July, 1866, the work was greatly 
enlarged, and the price fixed at $3 00 per year. For $5 00 the work 
will be sent for two years; either Vols. IV (already published) and V, 
or for the two coming years, incliding Vols. V and VI, beginning with 
the issue for July and August, 1867. 

All who desire to continue should send 


ia THE CASH NOW, 


$3 00 for one year; or $5 00 will be received, and the EcLEcric sent to 
either one old and one new subscriber for a year, or to two new subseribers 
for one year. 

sa=> MINISTERS AND POSTMASTERS are urgently solicited to extend 
the circulation of “THE THEOLOGICAL ECLECTIC,” and may 
retain fifty cents commission on each new subscriber paying $3 00. Vols. 
commence in July. 

From the first, The Theological Eclectic has contained the choicest 
selections from recent Theological literature. It has a fair claim to the 
patronage of ministers and laymen of all evangelical denominations who 
desire correct information on the developments in modern Theological 
and Biblical inquiry. 

The Eclectic in nowise interferes with Church periodicals, but comes 
in on the broadest ground of a true Catholicity, to do battle against 
religious error, in the Protean forms whieh it assumes in these times of 
stirring thought and active investigation. Its distinguished corps of 
Editors affords a sufficient guarantee for all this. 

Each number contains an average of 100 large octavo pages. It 
is published every other month, on fine paper, in the best style of ty- 
pography. 

The subscription list has nearly doubled within a few months, and 
the publishers enter upon a new year with strong hopes that, by the 
aid of its strong friends, the circulation of Vol. V might be made four- 
fold greater than that of either of the former volumes. 


Bae T he terms are strictly in advance. 
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